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"Optumist 


Bucher, Westinghouse 
president. His manage- 
ment tools: Optimism, 
friendliness, contacts. 


How he makes them pay 


New Plan 


Building rushes ahead. 
So does revolutionary 
new building plan. How 
will it affect business, 
labor, home owners? 


Seem Vore Profit 


Coe eebesccccet” 


Research paves way for 
new, better, more profit- 
able products. For news 
of new money-making 
products, see inside 























> Write a Thousand Letters” 


Thousands of “Miss Joneses” are getting assignments 
such as this every day—without batting an eye. The 
Multigraphs in their offices take big letter jobs in stride—do them 
conveniently, quickly, neatly, and legibly. 











With Multigraph, thousands of executives have a practical, econom- 
ical way to cash in on the power of letters—to sell, collect, inform, and 
instruct. They are able to carry out more profit-making plans. 


In addition to building business, Multigraph methods go farther— 
? they make big savings in the production of most all the forms every 
business needs. In recent years, Multigraph methods have been greatly 
extended, so that even fine letterheads and photo-illustrated literature 
of all kinds are now simple office-duplicating jobs. 














You will want to see why so many businesses are adopting Multigraph 
methods—why they are so proud of a// the forms and communica- 
tions they produce. See actual samples of Multigraph duplicating and 
let the Multigraph man near you demonstrate latest developments in 
machines and methods of preparing original copy. The listing in 
principal city telephone books is ““MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY.” 
















Plan to visit the Addressograph-Multigraph exhibits 
at New York World's Fair and Golden Gate International Exposition 


MultigraP” 


Multigr@PP Duplicate’ 


Multilith 
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Thirst 
stops here 


You find the familiar red cooler 


around the corner from any- 
where. It marks the spot where 


you’ can make any pause the 


Delicious and pause that refreshes with a frosty 


Refre shing, bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
That’s why ice-cold Coca-Cola is 


familiar to everyone. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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(ut-Accelerates...Out-Climbs 
and QUTSELLS the Field! 














No other car 
A combines all these famous features: 


EXCLUSIVE VACUUM GEARSHIFT 


NEW AERO-STREAM STYLING, NEW 
BODIES BY FISHER 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 
85-HORSEPOWER VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 
with Improved Shockproof Steering 
(Available on Master De Luxe models only) 


TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 








‘sh 


More nimble in traffic . . . more powerful on the 
hills... and the fastest-selling car in America! 


If you want to “‘go stepping”’ in a big way this spring and 
summer—and for many a month to come—here’s your 
*‘car-key”’ to the city and the entire country! 

You’ll lead the way in a Chevrolet—the biggest-selling 
car in America during seven out of the last eight years— 
and the liveliest of all low-priced cars! 

It’s faster on the getaway, it’s better on the hills, 
and more economical all the time, than other cars in its 
price range... because it alone is powered with Chevrolet's 
famous Valve-in-Head Engine, the master motor of the 
low-price field! 

It’s the best performer in the entire field of economy 
cars, and the only low-priced car combining all the beauty, 
comfort and safety advantages listed on this page. 

But riding beats reading, so please visit your Chevrolet 
dealer and sell yourself a new Chevrolet today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. General Motors Instalment Plan — conven- 
ient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


CHEVROLET 


The only low-priced car combining “ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 
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WW hats 
tathe Wind 


EVERY once in a while, industrial re- 
search comes up with something that 
tears big holes in an industry’s com- 
petitive line-up, through which a small 
company marches to greatness. 


Ask any automobile or radio or textile 
or chemical manufacturer about it. 
They’ve all seen it happen. Or keep 
your eye on current events in television 
and railroad equipment and see it 
happening for yourself. 


Now being groomed for large-scale 
commercial utilization is one of those 
results of industrial research that may 
be even broader than most of them in 
its results. For it is going to affect not 
one industry alone, but a great many 
industries. 


Right now, it looks as if it will be a 
bandwagon affair once the ball really 
gets to rolling. As a matter of fact. 
it has already started to move, and the 
few producers who are experimenting 
with the idea believe that it’s a million- 
dollar product-improvement and mer- 
chandising bet. 


What is it? Noise control. Doesn't 
sound like very much? Not at first, 
perhaps. But wait till you get the whole 
amazing story in an early issue. 


* 


A year ago, ForRBES announced that a 
committee of men distinguished in na- 
tional life had been appointed to desig- 
nate that employer who has done most 
to humanize business. Each year the 
committee is to name its choice; and 
each year the recipient of this honor 
will be awarded the ForBes MacaziNe 
Gold Medal in recognition of his work 
in making this a better, happier world 
to live in. 


Selection of the employer to receive the 
first gold medal is imminent. His name 
will be announced in the following is- 
sue; and an accompanying article will 
tell the story of the achievements that 
merited the award.—THE EpiTors. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC, CANADIAN AND OTHER FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 
December 31, 1938 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 








RE I Se a ee eee eee $ 31,055,734.66 
Marketable Securities (At Market 
Pesember Bl, 1988) ...sceccoosces 2,546,879.41 
RecervaBLtes (After Reserve for 
Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts ...... $ 13,437,026.27 
Other Notes and Accounts....... 2,213,160.88 15,650,187.15 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, which- 
ever lower) 
ee er $ 
we ee 
PE ED 60 65405900%060500 35,95 58,283,099.66 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS. ......-.+--+-: $107,535,900.88 
FIXED ASSETS 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
DL i chiseschesiibae beeen 262,462,061.64 
Deduct—Reserve for Depreciation. 
In prior years this Reserve was 
shown on Liability side of 
NO eee 80,939,160.60 181,522,901.04 
INVESTMENTS 
Affiliated Companies Not Included 
EE $ 6,502,810.19 
Collateral Debentures ............ 10,209,000.00 
i PE . sccnbenseedseuess 1,780,668.73 18,492,478.92 


DEFERRED CHARGES 

Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc. 1,682,191.95 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Goodwill. . 1.00 
In prior years Total Assets 
included Fixed Assets stated $309.233.473.79 
before deducting the Reserve ( asta nce snd cad 
for Depreciation ™ — 


TOTAL ASSETS 


INCOME 


PS ccc ocihihsvebinebsesS Geen beeswecnsiwenees $ 42,121,469.38 
Deduct 
Depreciation and Depletion...... $ 10,396,489.67 
DEE Gdvonatsbsnhe ens bbasek® 1,012,522.12 11,409,011.79 
Net Income, Before Provision for Income Taxes ...... $ 30,712,457.59 


Deduct—Provision for Income Taxes 
Net INCOME 


5,539,045.32 

$ 25,173,412.27 

ATIC a 

Nore: Income includes twelve months’ earnings to September 30, 1938 

of certain subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian. 

Nore: Income does not include equity of $244,061.80 in the net undis 

tributed profit for the fiscal year of affiliated companies not 
consolidated. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have made an examination of the balance sheet of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries as at De 
cember 31, 1938, and of the statement of income and surplus for 
the year 1938. In connection therewith we examined or tested 
accounting records of the Corporation and other supporting evi- 
dence with respect to the parent company and United States 
and Canadian subsidiaries consolidated and obtained informa 
tion and explanations from officers and employees of the Cor 
poration; we also made a general review of the accounting 
methods and of the operating and income accounts for the year 
of these companies, but we did not make a detailed audit of the 
transactions. 

Accepting the statements of other auditors with respect to 
subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian, in our 
opinion, based upon such examination, the accompanying bal 
ance sheet and related statement of income and surplus fairly 
present, in accordance with accepted principles of accounting 
consistently maintained by the Corporation and its subsidiaries 
during the year under review, the position of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries at December 31, 
1938, and the result of the consolidated operations for the year. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


Certified Public Accountants, 
New York, March 25, 1939. 














LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable ...........0.... $ 4,512,644.19 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1939.. 3,629,315.20 
AccrRuUED LIABILITIES 
Taxes (Including Income Taxes) . $ 7,932,856.45 
Ree eee 400,000.00 
Other Accrued Liabilities ....... 1,113,930.80 ———-9,446,787.25 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ........0cccccee $ 17,588,746.64 
FIFTEEN-YEAR, 39% SINKING FuND DkE- 
BENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
Carpon Corporation DUE SEPTEMBER 
Rp BED hbes 00% ones etensseseeereee ° 40,000,000.00 
elise (Re ey - $ 57,588,746.64 
CapitaL Stock OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION 9,073,288 
shares of no par value not including 
153,649 shares held by the Corpora- 
DN cukgutnvettebakecie ssh cea auee $181,632,725.70 
RNS >. Cac enaetechapsiuees 70,012,001.45  251,644,727.15 





"$309,233,473.79 








Nore: The above balance sheet includes the assets and liabilities as at 
September 30, 1938 of certain subsidiaries other than United 
States and Canadian. 


SURPLUS 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1938....... eee. $ 72,619,626.07 
Add— 


Adjustment to cost of Reacquired 
Stock written down in prior 
DD. Gumivcs kGwssesasdon cokes $ 1,840,453.58 
Increase in Market Value of 
Marketable Securities at Decem- 
yy Seer 2,194,906.55 


“$ 74,814,532.62 


354,452.97 





Deduct— 


Adjustment of Fixed Asset Values $  8,392,878.76 
Payments on Account of Past- 
Service Retirement Plan ...... 
Decrease in Dollar Value of Net 
Current Assets Due to Variation 
in Foreign Exchange Rates.... 
Unamortized Discount and Pre- 
mium Paid on Retirement of 
Bonds of a Subsidiary Com- 


1,662,569.54 


454,254.25 


DOR ...cssecvervcsvessecesece 348,860.10 
Obsolete Property Abandoned 308,732.11 
Sundry Items Not Affecting 1938 
PE sscteceusesen eete ° 742,312.68 _11,909,607.44 
Add— $ 62,904,925.18 
Net Income for Year (as above)..............++. _25,178,412.27 
$ 88,078,337.45 
Deduct— 
Dividends Declared on Capital 
Stock of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation: 
No, 82—-80¢ per share, paid April 
Ret 3.6 5$055. 400500008 Suexene $ 7,218,510.40 
No. 83--40¢ per share, paid July 
[ssa ceneaneee sanenbase es 3,609,255.20 
No, 84—40¢ per share, paid Octo- 
Wt Ai Cs ching Wecena bhanh cae 3,609,255.20 
No. 85—-40¢ per share, payable 
fee er 3,629,315.20 18,066,336.00 








EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1938....... $ 70,012,001.45 
ame EN I 
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Spring business thus far hasn’t much 
spring to it. 


If stocks could sell ex-Hitler! 


Appeasement talk hasn’t brought real 


easement. 
America’s price level looks low. 


Roosevelt, after wobbling, is again 
veering Leftward. 


The small investor is one forgotten 
man. 


For utilities the worst seems over. 
Old-time advisers, moderates are coldly 
welcomed at the White House these 
days. 

This year’s crop of annual reports is 


the best ever—but not financially, of 
course. 


Americans are turning thumbs-down 
on Communism. 


Little Business has been little helped 
by Washington. 


Our penalizing of Reich imports will 
hit Hitler harder than diplomatic pro- 
tests. 


Home building isn’t rising rapidly. 


Qur railroads, starved, haven’t yet re- 
ceived a new deal from the New Deal. 


Garner’s stock continues to rise. 


Czecho-Slovakia’s fate will help the 


fortunes of our shoe manufacturing 
industry. 


Taxes on chain stores are taxes on 
consumers. 


Twenty months until Election. 


Courts, by punishing lawless strikers, 
are making a ten-strike with the public. 


Selling short may prove shortsighted. 
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A WARNIN G fo men 


who would like to be independent 





in the next five years 


$30 a WEEK man may rise to $40 a week 

just by waiting long enough. Time 
and seniority eventually may bring the 
increase. 

It is even possible for a $50 a week man 
to reach $75 a week by the same patient 
waiting. 

But waiting will never raise a $5,000 
man to $10,000. That is why most men who 
reach $5,000 never reach $10,000. 

Health, youth, good appearance, pa- 
tience, will carry a man just so far in busi- 
ness. You cannot draw forever on that 
bank account unless you put something 
else in. Somewhere between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year you will stop dead. 

Those who go fur- 
ther add something 
to their equipment at 
the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes 
are taking place in 
business — this year, 
this month, now. The 
man who sees in these 
changes his oppor- 
tunity for indepen- 
dence and power is 
the man who will 
make his fortune in 
the next five years. 


UT THIS oppor- 
tunity, like all 











Men Who Are 
Satisfied with 
Their Present 
Progress 
Will Not Be Interested 


in This Announcement 


The ablest business minds—the men who 
have had most to do in building present- 
day American business—have contributed 
greatly. Read the names of just a few of 
them: 


Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel Corporation 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors Corporation 


MaJor B. Foster 

Chairman, Dept. of Banking and 
Finance, New York University 
THomas J. WATSON 

President, International 
Business Machines Corp. 


FREDERICK W. PICKARD 
Vice-President, E. I. 

du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc. 


Coisy M. CHESTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corp. 








Men who are satis- 
fied with departmen- 
tal jobs and small 
earnings will not be 
interested in this 
type of training. It 
is offered to the kind 
of men who want to 
become officers of 
their companies or 
go into business for 
themselves. 














great opportunities, 





is fraught with dan- 
ger. Business today is new and complex. 
The old rules will no longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is pre- 
sented by production. 

An entirely new conception of market- 
ing is replacing the old hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advantage of 
opportunity today dare not grope. His 
experience alone is a dangerous guide. 
Perhaps he has no time to figure out all 
the possibilities and pitfalls. Perhaps he 
lacks contact with the big, constructive 
minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity and 
escape the dangers? 

For thirty years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been helping men to shorten 
the path to success; to increase their earn- 
ing power; to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. 
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Name 


Business Address 


Representing the 
condensed experience 
of the best business brains in the country, 
it offers real help to executives in meeting 
the difficult business conditions of today. 


A BOOKLET has been prepared whick tells 
about the Institute Course and Serv- 
ice. Its title is “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It should be read by every man who 
faces the responsibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this booklet if you will 
simply give us your name and address on 
the coupon below. But we do not urge you 
to send for it. If you are the type of man 
for whom the Institute Course and Service 
has been constructed, if you are deter- 
mined to take advantage of the rich op- 
portunities of the next five years, you will 
send for it without urging. 


To the Arexanper HaMitton INSTITUTE 
175 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Position 


In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
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asters Metal... 


Texaco lubricants for the many 
intricate machines and processes 
of metal working are available at 
2229 points across the country 


Metal working machines may be slow-moving giants or agile 
pygmies. Each may combine special lubricating problems of its 
own, operating with the cutting and soluble oil requirements 
of the cutting tools used. Here Texaco can step in to render wide 
service ...in providing the right lubricants from 2229 ware- 
housing points ... by offering skillful engineering help that in- 
sures the right specifications for efficient economical work. Call: 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States. 
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‘““wITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Germany Nearing Collapse? 


“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 
Does this apply to Hitler? This ex-paperhanger, ex-cor- 
poral, has developed such a Napoleonic complex that he 
feels able to defy the whole civilized world. Half-a-dozen 
times he has vehemently declared that, if he were allowed 
to get away with a certain aggrandizement, he would be 
completely satisfied. But each time he has gone back on 
his own pledge and, in violation of all his own promises 
and protestations, reached out for additional territory. 
Perhaps a large part of the world believed him when he 
declared that his sole ambition was to bring back into the 
Reich Germans who had been separated from it by the 
Treaty of Versailles. But by annexing the whole of Czecho- 
Slovakia, he demonstrated that he had lied. 

My belief is that Hitler is riding for a fall. He has en- 
forced might over right. He has resorted to inhuman 
practices not countenanced since the Middle Ages. Perse- 
cution, imprisonment, firing squads he has employed with 
barbarous cruelty. 

What impends? 

Either Hitler will cease his illegal usurpation of smaller 
nations, or he will find himself at war with an overwhelm- 
ing aggregation of powers, led by Great Britain, France 
and, probably, Russia. 

President Roosevelt, in my opinion, has adopted an 
admirable policy. He refuses to endorse the annihilation 
and annexation of innocent, helpless Central European 
nations. He has enacted economic penalties against im- 
ports from Germany and the countries she has brutally 
brought under subjection. This weapon may well prove 
fatal to Hitler’s o’erleaping ambitions. 

All indications are that Germany is rushing towards 
economic and financial collapse. 





Who thinks only of self doesn’t 
think straight. 





Job-Givers Gaining Esteem 


Not so long ago two of America’s most-applauded idols 
were Franklin D. Roosevelt and John L. Lewis. Both 
were giving business and industry h ---... . Sober thought 
has brought the realization that the mainstay of America 
is employment. Business-baiting consequently has lost its 


4 \ 


appeal. So has stirring-up of labor strife, inflicting en- 
forced idleness upon many thousands of satisfied workers. 
The yearning today is for restoration of good times. The 
people have had it driven home to them that neither 
devil-raising politicians nor lawless labor leaders can fill 
pay envelopes, create prosperity. They are realizing that 
they must look to business, to industry, to men of affairs 
for the filling of stomachs and pay envelopes. 

A new and better day may not dawn, pronouncedly, 
this year. But that it will dawn sooner or later, have no 
doubt. Sanity is returning. 





High motives are more important 
than high monetary rewards. 





Stop Crazy Silver-Buying 


The New Deal’s fantastic silver-buying program has 
brought to this country the most mountainous accumula- 
tion of silver in all history, over 2,575,000,000 ounces, 
equivalent to one-seventh of all the white metal the world 
has produced in four-and-a-half centuries, enough to dupli- 
cate the Washington Monument. 

It is paying ridiculous, fantastic, indefensible prices for 
it: Fully 6414 cents an ounce for domestic silver, some 45 
cents for foreign silver. New Dealers have decreed that 
its monetary value is $1.29 per ounce. The actual value 
of the metal in a silver dollar is only 33 cents. Whereas 
less than 8% of our currency consisted of silver dollars 
in 1933, over 25% of our currency today consists of 
silver dollars and silver certificates, points out Henry 
Guest. 

New Dealers kid themselves that the 2,575,000,000 
ounces of silver acquired by the U. S. Treasury up to the 
end of 1938 is worth $3,321,000,000, whereas ali it would 
bring, if it could be sold in the open market at current 
prices—which it couldn’t—would be only one-third of that 
figure, say, $1,107,000,000. And, of course, if Uncle Sam 
ceased playing the part of Santa Claus in the buying of 
silver, the price would drop drastically. America no more 
needs additional silver than a chicken needs three legs or 
an automobile five wheels. It costs us money to dig vast 
holes in the ground to hold it. 

Yet, New Dealers continue to pay Mexico fancy prices 
for her silver production, notwithstanding that Mexico has 
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confiscated vast American-owned lands and valuable 
American-owned oil properties. 

How long will American citizens refrain from rebelling 
against such suicidal fatuousness? 





Being down may be no disgrace. 
Not striving to rise again is. 





Why Douglas Exploded 


William O. Douglas won admiration by his conciliatory 
course as chairman of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. He co-operated wholeheartedly in making the far- 
from-perfect law workable. The New York Stock Exchange 
Governors developed high regard for him. . . . Then, 
suddenly and inexplicably, he exploded. Following agree- 
ment upon modification of short-selling rules, they sug- 
gested other changes they were convinced would be bene- 
ficial. Wow! Chairman Douglas hit the ceiling, indulged in 
language totally different from any he had theretofore 
used. The financial world was dumbfounded. 

But almost immediately came announcement of his 
nomination as a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. Wall Street accepted this as accounting for his 
abrupt about-face, for his picturing himself as a radical, 
as anti-Wall Street, as an out-and-out New Dealer. 

Even so, Mr. Douglas is widely accepted as fit material 
for the Supreme Court bench. He had to fight his way 
from the humblest beginnings to acquire an education. 
Born in Minnesota, he lived and toiled in the State of 
Washington and in Oregon before he struck out for the 
East, working part of the journey on a cattle train. His 
talents won him a legal professorship at Yale. Drafted by 
the New Deal, he quickly made a hit with President Roose- 
velt and others. His ability has won him a seat on Ameri- 
ca’s highest judicial tribunal at the extraordinarily early 
age of 40. That he will endorse New Deal measures is 
taken for granted. Nevertheless, he should prove an able 
Justice. 





Success, art, fame—all are just 


the result of work well done. 





Taxes, Not New Deal, U. S. Menace 


The New Deal was the greatest menace to American 
prosperity. The greatest menace today is excessive taxa- 
tion. The New Deal has shot its bolt, has passed its zenith, 
is on the toboggan. But relief from crippling taxation is 
not within sight. True, the Administration has been giving 
lip-service to economy. But President Roosevelt has not 
yet swung the axe in even one direction. He continues to 
be the World’s Spender Number One. 

Forses has been revealing how battles against ruinous 
taxes are being waged in different states and cities. Just 
how seriously taxes are frustrating the ability of employ- 
ment-giving concerns to expand, to earn rational profits, 
to provide more jobs, can be gathered from the following 


facts revealed by recently-issued annual reports and by 
other records: 


Last year tax collectors took $341,000,000 from America’s rail- 
roads, while owners took a loss of $123,000,000. For every dollar 
paid in taxes only a little more than a nickel was earned in net 
income. 

Members of the National Association of Food Chains are paying 
taxes exceeding their net profits by more than half—average, $1,112 
on each store. 

Consolidated Edison of New York last year paid 51% more in 
taxes than in dividends on its capital stocks; $1,329 per employee. 

Niagara Hudson Power System’s 1938 taxes were 74.4% of 
wages and salaries; $1,372 for each employee. 

For each gas-electric customer of the Long Island Lighting sys- 
tem, taxes last year averaged $15.50. 

American Telephone & Telegraph’s 1938 tax bill was $147,400,000, 
an increase of 56% in three years, equal to $7.54 per share and to 
about $9.50 per telephone. 

The New York Telephone Co.’s taxes increased 110% in the last 
five years. It had to handle 130,000,000 toll and long distance calls 
to pay taxes last year. 

General Motors’ taxes approximated $1,500,000 a week last year, 
equivalent to 72.2% of earnings. 

Pullman Co. taxes absorbed more than 70% of 1938 net income, 
more than double the amount available for shareholders. 

Radio Corporation reveals that, while in 1929 it earned $10.27 
on each $100 of gross income and paid out of this $1.55 in taxes, 
last year it earned $11.57 and paid out or accrued $4.15 in taxes. 

Goodyear Tire taxes last year were equivalent to $4.53 per share 
of common stock. Dividend, 25c. 

American Smelting & Refining, after pointing out that taxation 
exceeded $3 per common share, complains—as do other companies 
—that it has to compile an excessive number of tax and other 
statistical reports for political bodies at great cost and inroads on 
the time of executives. Total reports filed last year, 39,150, varying 
from a single sheet to 100 pages! 


Is it any wonder business and employment lag and 
languish? 





Push your business forward. But 
don’t push others back. 





Democrats Favor Conservatism 


“John Garner is in the driver’s seat right now, well in 
the lead as a likely Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1940.” That declaration comes from—guess? 
None other than Elliott Roosevelt, son of the United States 
President. My own conversations with high-up New Dealers 
reveal that it is widely accepted that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has run his course, served his day and generation, and 
does not fit into the future scheme of things. Democrats 
themselves realize that another new deal is being de- 
manded by the American people, a new deal calculated 
to bring back prosperity and employment. Elliott Roose- 
velt makes this other admission: “There is little room for 
doubt that Mr. Garner and the President have traveled 
separate roads since the Winter of 1937.” 

The Gallup Poll reveals that 67% of American citizens 
believe that the Roosevelt Administration’s attitude has 
been an important factor in delaying recovery. 

Does not this justify faith that the worst is over and 
that by and by this most blessed and richest of all nations 
will again enjoy such prosperity as it previously experi- 
enced under the Old Deal? The New Deal, let it be frankly 
admitted, has done much to insure that our next era of 
prosperity will be sounder, more widely diffused. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Up in Smoke 


Business-Government recovery co- 
operation goes up in smoke when Ad- 
ministration tops fail to back peace- 
talking subordinates (p. 22). Business 
settles back to same old struggle, with 
one gain: Promise of no more reforms. 


Trade Blow 


But world-shaking events abroad 
disturb business far more. German an- 
nexation of Czecho-Slovakia stirs new 
fears of eventual military showdown. 
U. S. imposes 25% penalty duties on 
German goods. This, plus suspension 
of U. S.-Czech trade agreement and ex- 
pected German retaliation, deals heavy 
blow to German-Czech buying of U. S. 
goods that last year totaled $134,000,- 
000, mostly copper, cotton, other raw 
materials. Meanwhile, U. S. must find 
new sources, here or abroad, for much 
machinery, shoes, glassware, pottery, 
gloves, cameras, textiles, other manu- 
factures, which it bought for $91,000,- 
000 from German-Czech areas in 1938. 


More Troubles 


Other foreign events are only slight- 
ly less disturbing. Attempt by U. S. 
and British oil companies to settle ex- 
propriation dispute with Mexico col- 
lapses. Chile argues over levying an 
export tax on copper or a 10% tax on 
copper-company earnings; either mea- 
sure would hit U. S. companies hard. 


Bright Spot 
But one bright spot in foreign fields 


lightens the business load of apprehen- 
sion. U. S. loan agreement with Brazil 


should go far to unshackle trade be- 
tween the two countries, paving the 
way for increased buying of U. S.- 
made consumer goods, building ma- 
terials, machinery, automobiles, trucks, 
railroad, road-building and farm 
equipment; and setting a precedent for 
similar agreements with other South 
American nations as an offset to Euro- 
pean threats of inroads on U. S. mar- 
kets in Latin America. For Brazil, 
agreement makes possible establish- 
ment of a central bank, makes avail- 
able new capital sources for develop- 
ing agriculture, rubber, oil, other rich 
natural resources. 


Three Blows 


Wall Street has a particularly bad 
fortnight, with war scares blowing the 
bottom out of stocks (pp. 30, 31), SEC 
Chairman Douglas (about to move up 
to U. S. Supreme Court—p. 10) blast- 
ing Stock Exchange heads for propos- 
ing that rigid trading rules be relaxed, 
financial circles fearing the worst in 
choice of his successor as SEC chief. 
But Well Street, too, finds a bright 
spot—the enthusiasm with which in- 
vestors gobble up $17,500,000 in 
Northern States Power Co. bonds, 
$22,500,000 in National Distillers con- 
vertible debentures. 


Building Hesitates 


Significant new trend in housing 
strengthens as plans for additional 
developments like those described on 
page 12 are announced. But with a big 
February under its belt (98% above 
last February, largest February since 
1929), residential building shows a 
less-than-seasonal increase in March’s 
first half. Authorities believe that bad 
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weather may be the reason, are still 
optimistic over what total March fig- 
ures will show. 


Equality for Utilities 


Oregon comes to grips with a prob- 
lem that bothers many state and local 
governments: Much government rev- 
enue comes from taxes on privately- 
owned utilities; what will happen to 
revenues if utilities are government- 
owned? Oregon’s answer, under a law 
just passed: Put public power projects 
under the same restrictions and condi- 
tions as private ones, make them pay 
the same proportionate State taxes. 
Effects: Protection for utility invest- 
ors; a rate yardstick that is more 
realistic, less heavily loaded against 
private companies. Somewhat similar 
bills fail in Tennessee and Washing- 
ton State, but still confirm this impor- 
tant new legislative trend. 


New Food Plan 


Federal Government’s plan for the 
needy to buy food with scrip gets 
wholehearted approval from the food 
industry as it heads into its “Parade of 
Progress” (p. 16). Subject to results 
of trial in April, relief clients can 
choose scrip instead of cash to buy 
food; choice of scrip allows them to 
buy one-third more than with cash, 
providing the one-third more is in “sur- 
plus” foods—butter, citrus fruits, etc. 
Grocers redeem scrip at banks, post 
offices. Hoped-for results: New markets 
for surplus crops, more food for the 
needy, more volume for grocers, partial 
elimination of Government from food 
distribution. Dangers: Bootlegging of 
scrip sold at discount for cash; Fed- 
eral dictation of prices, mark-ups. 





Revolution in Real Estate 


SCATTERED here and there throughout 
the nation are evidences of a trend, 
primarily characterized by large-scale 
apartment house developments, which 
may have far-reaching consequences in 
the real-estate field, and in the con- 
struction and allied industries as well. 

This evidence appears in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.’s project in 
New York; in Chatham Village in 
Pittsburgh; and in a score of develop- 
ments insured as to mortgage by the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
located in many different states. 

These housing projects, geographic- 
ally separated though they are, have 
features in common which make them 
perhaps the most important develop- 
ments in the real-estate field in many 
years. They are mostly self-contained, 
constituting almost independent com- 
munities; they are built by private 
capital; and, upon completion, they 
are held as income-yielding invest- 
ments instead of being sold outright. 


NOW COMES A BASIC CHANGE 


A Federal Housing Administration 
official recently observed: “Against the 
speculative and exploitive points of 
view which have characterized our at- 
titudes toward the use of land, there is 
now developing an industrial, mer- 
chandising and investment point of 
view.” 

Huge, privately-built and privately- 
operated rental projects fall into step 
with the change in thinking reported 
by the FHA observer. Private and in- 
stitutional investors are putting more 
and more money into them as a new 
type of real-estate investment which 
has important advantages over many 
others. First, large-scale projects mean 
definitely lower construction costs. Sec- 
ond, they open the way to important 
economies in maintenance and impor- 
tant efficiencies in management. Final- 
ly, the sheer size of the projects and 
their self-contained character make 
them independent of changes in their 
surroundings, and thus safeguard the 
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investment from the neighborhood de- 
terioration which is so often destruc- 
tive to real-estate values. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s 
moderate-rental project, now being 
built in the Bronx, New York City, is 
ample proof that the trend toward 
large-scale planning, construction and 
management is no mere ripple on the 
surface of real estate. 

On a tract of 129 acres, for an esti- 
mated $65,000,000, the company is 
developing the largest integral apart- 
ment community ever planned in this 
country It will be self-contained to an 
advanced degree. Within its boundar- 
ies the development will have its own 
stores, theatres, neighborhood commis- 
saries, garages, parks and recreational 
facilities, and a central heating plant. 

All roads, sewers and utility services 
will be completed this year. The first 
units will be opened Oct. 1, and by 
next March 35% of the buildings (in- 
cluding many of those in the business 
section) with their surrounding parks, 
lawns and malls, will be ready for 
tenants. The entire community, accom- 
modating as many as 40,000 people, 
will be completed by 1941. 

In the next five years, the Metropoli- 
tan intends to invest up to $100,000,- 
000 in housing projects which it will 
build, rent and manage. Other life in- 
surance companies will probably fol- 
low suit under the terms of a recent 
amendment to the New York insur- 
ance law which permits them to make 
direct investments in such projects in 
any state where they are actively en- 
gaged in the life insurance business. 
And already, the FHA has made com- 
mitments to insure loans amounting to 
more than $100,000,000 on large-scale 
housing projects, many of which are 
now in operation. 

That direct institutional investment 
in low-rental housing and slum clear- 
ance is sound and feasible is shown by 
the experience of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. It has spent more than 
$5,500,000 on three apartment house 
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projects in Newark, N. J., which are 
understood to be yielding a small net 
return. 

Additional evidence that large-scale 
rental housing projects can be made to 
pay comes from several similar proj- 
jects outside the insurance field, whose 
financial success has done much to 
encourage similar investments on the 
part of insurance companies. Chief 
among these are Chatham Village, 
built by the Buhl Foundation in Pitts- 
burgh, and developments built and op- 
erated by the City & Suburban Homes 
Co. in New York, the Washington (D. 
C.) Sanitary Improvement Co., the 
Washington Sanitary Housing Co., and 
several limited-dividend corporations 
operating under the New York State 
Board of Housing’s supervision. 

City & Suburban Homes Co., found- 
ed in 1896, operates low-rent apart- 
ment houses on a_limited-dividend 
basis. Proper maintenance, strict col- 
lection methods and sound judgment 
in administration are its management 
policies—policies whose soundness are 
proved by its record of an average an- 
nual return to stockholders of 4.65%, 
vacancies amounting to only 3.39% 
of the gross rental value, and bad debts 
of 0.39% of rental income. 


SEVEN YEARS, NO VACANCIES 


Operated as a long-term investment 
project, Chatham Village in Pittsburgh 
has also been yielding safe, regular re- 
turns since the first unit of 192 houses 
was finished early in 1932. It was fully 
occupied at once, and there has been 
a waiting list ever since. In 1936, a 
second unit of sixty-eight houses was 
added; not a single house has ever 
been vacant. With rentals ranging be- 
tween $50 and $86 a month, annual 
rents amount to 12% of the total in- 
vestment, while disbursements are as 
follows: Taxes, 2.5%; house and gar- 
den maintenance, 2%; management, 
insurance and contingencies, 1.25%; 
amortization, 1.25%. Net yield is 5%. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Will Millions Live 
in Communities 


Like This One? 





Community Business District 
(solid blocks above, le/t) 


KEEP your eyes on the new large-scale, privately-financed, moderate-rental housing 
projects which are now beginning to take hold. They herald sweeping changes in real 
estate because they cost less, are sounder investments, offer better living conditions. As 
typified in Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s huge apartment project now building in the 
Bronx, New York City, these advantages are results of: 

1. Large size, for economies in planning, construction, operation, maintenance. Dimen- 
sions: 1% mile each way. Area: 129 acres. Housing: For 40,000. 


2. Self-contained character, for protecting investment against neighborhood deterior- 
Rapid Transit to 


New York City ation. It has its own business district, with stores and theatres; neighborhood commissaries; 
central heating plant; community garages; parked boundaries to set it off from adjoining 
property, thus guarding against changes in character of neighborhood. 

3. Scientific planning, for better living conditions. Buildings are placed to receive 
maximum light and air. Half of the area is in parks (each quadrant has its own), lawns, 
playgrounds, recreation facilities. Traffic is minimized and five miles of street are elimi- 
nated by quadrant division and use of service drives instead of gridiron street pattern. 
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Be Ready for Business 


There’s nothing hardboiled about Bucher. That’s why he moves ahead: Making friends and 
learning from them keeps his company and himself ready for business when it breaks 


“HE’s THE KIND of man who grows on 
you.” 

That’s the way most people describe 
George H. Bucher. And the comment 
is more than a quick profile of Bucher’s 
personality—it reveals the how and 
wherefore of his success. 

Bucher went to work for the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. in 1909. He began as a coil winder 
at eighteen cents an hour. Two years 
later he was earning twenty cents an 
hour. Slow progress, to be sure; but 
it was progress. When, a year or so 
ago, Bucher was named president of 
Westinghouse, the appointment came 
as a logical climax in the career of a 
man who year in, year out, has steadily 
grown in his job. No swift changes, no 
dazzle. Just a patient step after step, 
with both eyes open all the way. 

Meeting Bucher, you are at once im- 
pressed with the interest he displays 
toward you and whatever you're doing. 
If you’re a writer, he instantly con- 
fesses that the practice of putting one 
word after another is a complete mys- 
tery to him. How do you go about it, 
anyway? Or perhaps you're an ac- 
countant. Before long you will be in 
the thick of talk about balance sheets 
and tangible assets. 


YOU LEARN FROM OTHER PEOPLE 


The conversation will not be merely 
gab, either, or a pose on Bucher’s part. 
He sincerely likes people, all sorts of 
people. He enjoys discussing their 
ideas, their experiences, their knowl- 
edge. And so he learns much. For 
Bucher’s mind is ever turning things 
over for examination, ever snugging 
away bits of information against the 
day when they may come in handy. 

In the course of thirty years Bucher 
has had extensive contact with business 
men in Europe, Asia and the Americas. 
He has talked with men in all branches 
of his own organization, and with re- 
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tailers, wholesalers, engineers, finan- 
ciers, advertising writers, lawyers and 
what-not. The result is that today 
Bucher not only has a complete and 
thorough grasp of every phase of the 
electrical industry, but is astonishingly 
well-informed on nearly any other topic 
you can mention as well. Bucher has 
grown because his mind has fed on a 
diet of facts, ideas and experience. 
Bucher himself is strictly a Westing- 
house product. Born in Sunbury, Pa., 


. he studied machine design and electric- 


al engineering at Pratt Institute, and 
then went looking for a job. Finally, 
after much persistence, he found one. 
It was with Westinghouse—as a mem- 
ber of the company’s graduate student 
training course. Taking his place in an 
assembly aisle in the huge East Pitts- 
burgh plant, Bucher started as a coil 
winder, moved along to the transformer 
department, eventually progressed to 
the testing of motors and generators. 

Then came a break. Bucher had been 
in factory work for a little less than 
two years when he was transferred, as 
a clerk, to the export department of the 
company. At the time, it was a rela- 
tively unimportant branch. Some men 
would have looked upon it as a dead- 
end street. But not Bucher. Since doing 
business with foreigners is always a 
complicated affair, he considered this 
new duty a heaven-sent chance for 
study and development. 

And so it proved. Selling is of course 
the chief function of an export man. 
But, especially in those earlier days of 
the electrical industry, selling abroad 
meant seeing all sides of the problem. 
Competition with foreign manufac- 
turers was keen; and since most of 
them could hamstring you on a price 
basis, you had to find other ways of 
getting the trade. Then, if you did get 
an order, you had to be sure you’d be 
paid for it. You had to be salesman, 
diplomat, consulting engineer, credit 
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manager and exchange broker at the 
same time. 

Bucher was ideal for such a job. It 
was pure fun for him to plan a sale, to 
analyze all its various ramifications 
and to plot in his mind a tactical ap- 
proach. On the other hand, he under- 
stood the value of little things. For ex- 
ample, instruction sheets on merchan- 
dise. To most Americans electricity was 
a familiar subject; they knew what a 
transformer or a generator was, and 
the uses of each. To a foreigner, how- 
ever, such an article was quite apt to 
be a mystery. Westinghouse won many 
an order because of the clear, readily- 
understood instructions which accom- 
panied every shipment to far-off lands. 

Bucher’s great asset, though, was his 
personality and his genuine liking for 
people. In contact with foreign busi- 
ness men he always remembered that 
different nations and races live by dif- 
ferent codes. What’s ethical in one 
country may be an outrage in another. 
To be sure, Bucher’s mind is usually 
far enough ahead of matters to save 
him from being outwitted. His psycho- 
logical approach, however, is one of 
respect for other peoples’ ideas. 


AND SO TO THE TOP 


The export division of Westinghouse 
soon became the Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., and Bucher grew with 
it. In 1920 he was appointed assistant 
to the general manager, in 1921 assist- 
ant general manager, in 1932 vice- 
president and general manager, in 1934 
president and general manager. During 
that period, he traveled extensively in 
the Far East, Europe and Mexico. 

In 1935 Bucher became vice-presi- 
dent of the parent organization and 
turned his attention to domestic busi- 
ness, acting only as adviser on overseas 
trade. In 1937 he became executive 
vice-president and director; then—a 
year ago February—president. 
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Bucher has few interests outside of 
his business. Some of his friends once 
tried to beguile him into golf, but with 
scant success. He went out a few times 
—with engineering precision, drove the 
first ball more than 150 yards—but 
finally abandoned the game. 

“I realized,” he says, “that I didn’t 
have to play golf, so I quit.” 

Bucher likewise has little fondness 
for parties or other social affairs. In 
fact, he has devoted considerable 
energy to the development of schemes 
to avoid just such things. 

This is not to say that Bucher lacks 
sociability, or that he does not enjoy 
a good time. But his idea of a really 





pleasant evening is to sit around with 
three or four men, coat off perhaps, 
smoking his pipe, talking—and listen- 
ing—business. 

Business to Bucher is not merely a 
place where you go every morning at 
nine, or the means of making enough 
money so that you can do other, more 
interesting things. To him, it’s highly 
enjoyable in itself. He simply cannot 
imagine any sport or hobby quite so 
absorbing as the world of business, 
with its contacts, its human give-and- 
take, its numberless problems and chal- 
lenges. Perhaps that’s still another rea- 
son why his letterhead now reads 
“President”. 
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Bucher’s general grasp of affairs is 
well respected in the Westinghouse 
organization. Other executives say that 
he knows the whole game from A to 
izzard, whether it be purchasing, manu- 
facturing, merchandising, research or 
some similar phase. 

Bucher modifies this assertion, of 
course. He has deep respect for the 
man who is expert in a particular field. 

“Nobody can hope,” he explains, “to 
thoroughly understand research, for 
example, without living with it. You 
can’t just walk into a laboratory and 
ask a fellow what he’s doing. It re- 
quires years and years of study and 
background information.” 

Nevertheless, in its broader aspects, 
Bucher does know electrical research 
and he follows developments with avid 
interest, just as he understands the 
basic principles of every other depart- 
ment of Westinghouse. He has made it 
his business to know them. For Bucher 
believes that an organization must 
move forward all at once. Sales, pro- 
duction, promotion, development and 
so forth must each keep pace; and 
since it’s the management’s job to see 
that there are no weak spots in this ad- 
vancing line, a top executive should be 
pretty expert in every branch. 


HIS GUESS IS ALWAYS HIGH 7 


Bucher is well equipped by tempera- 
ment for his job, for he can take on 
responsibility without allowing it to in- 
terfere with his optimism. Every so 
often, Westinghouse executives hold a 
meeting at which they chart individual 
sales curves for coming months. When 
these are transformed into a composite 
curve, it represents a picture of the 
business which the men, as a staff, 
think may reasonably be expected. 
Bucher’s estimate is generally high. 
It’s not a case of judgment; rather, it’s 
a reflection of the cheerful attitude with 
which he consistently looks forward to 
tomorrow’s business day. 

That spirit is quite in keeping with 
the whole Westinghouse philosophy, im 
fact. The past year was none too favor- 
able for industry. But there was no div- 
ing for the cyclone cellars at Westing-~ 
house; the company spent more than 
$12,000,000 last year in new equip- 
ment and modernization of plants. 

“You've got to be ready for busi- 
ness,” smiles Bucher. 

That seems a worthwhile idea for 
any concern—and for any man in a 
concern. Bucher himself has always 
been ready. 
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Modernization-minded executives found plenty to talk about at the American Society of Tool 
Engineers’ Machine and Tool Progress Exhibition in Detroit, March 14th to 18th. Discussing 
a new method of producing ring gears are (left to right) B. F. Bush, Colonial Broach Co.;: 
Hugo A. Weisbrodt, International Harvester Co.; Charles R. Staub, Machine Tool Co., and 
C. M. Harrison, International Harvester Co. 


What’s New in Business 


Groceries On Parade 


Sales promotion drives, with pen- 
nants and price-slashing, have become 
so common in the food field that in 
the past couple of years the industry’s 
big Spring drive, “Nationally Adver- 
tised Brands Week.” lost most of its 
push. 

To design a new type of program, 
something that would give a new im- 
petus to the entire industry, leading 
food manufacturers, dealers, retail 
groups and trade associations put their 
heads together. The result is the “Par- 
ade of Progress” of nationally known 
grocery products, the food industry’s 
first nationwide consumer-educational 
program to be celebrated in grocery 
stores for five weeks beginning April 
6th. 

Sponsored by the Associated Groc- 
ery Manufacturers of America, the 
campaign is designed (1) to tell Mrs. 
America about progress made in food 
production, packing and distribution, 
(2) to promote her confidence in na- 
tionally known brands and (3) to give 


retailers an opportunity to join the 
parade with institutional promotion of 
their own. 

Some 150,000 retailers from Coast 
to Coast, independents as well as chain 
stores, are expected to participate in 
the parade—three times the retailer 
support of any campaign to date. 
Sponsors are supplying retailers with 
window display material depicting the 
grocers rise from the day of the 
cracker barrel, from which he chased 
a sleepy cat before filling grand- 
mother’s order; and several manufac- 
turers of paper bags are producing 
special display packages for the occa- 
sion. But that is as far as the “Parade 
of Progress” resembles previous drives. 
This year there will be no price-cut- 
ting; there will be no attempt to load 
customers with products; merchandis- 
ing will be of an institutional charac- 
ter. Many retailers will display old 
photographs of their stores, old pack- 
ages and old pieces of equipment to 
emphasize the contrast between the 
grocery store of yesterday and today. 

Trade leaders are convinced they 
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have struck a new note in food promo- 
tion. By any standard it is the biggest 
merchandising job ever undertaken by 
the nation’s biggest business—one 
which provides the jobs of a fourth of 
the U. S. employed population. 


Turn To Standards 


Some hundred years ago Eli Whit- 
ney manufactured 10,000 muskets of 
interchangeable parts. It was perhaps 
the first example of standardization in 
American manufacturing. Since that 
time many an industry has turned to 
standardization to realize mass produc- 
tion, to promote fairness in competi- 
tion, to enable producer and consumer 
to speak the same language. 

That standardization is still a grow- 
ing trend is reflected in the fact that 
late in March, concrete, sheets and pil- 
low cases were undergoing nationwide 
standardization. 

In Pittsburgh, which gave the world 
standardized structural steel, the Ce- 
menstone Corp. was formed to promote 
national standardization of prefabri- 
cated concrete units, produced by new- 
ly patented principles of manufacture. 
The corporation will not engage in 
actual manufacturing of these units, 
but will supply its patented equipment 
to licensees throughout the country. 

To effect standardization in sheets 
and pillowcases, the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
met in March and voted (1) that after 
July 1st, members would make no ship- 
ments of sheets and pillowcases below 
first-quality grade without positive 
identification on each article to prevent 
any confusion with first quality prod- 
uct; (2) that the descriptive expres- 
sions “run of the mill” and “run of the 
loom” are unwarranted and mislead- 
ing when applied to gradings inferior 
to first-quality merchandise. 


Anything Can Happen 


The New England hurricane, not to 
mention the McKesson & Robbins de- 
bacle, has prompted credit men to take 
a new and stronger stand on insurance 
coverage. They now realize that full 
knowledge of assets isn’t all that’s nec- 
essary for granting credit at minimum 
risk; they must know how those assets 
are protected. 

As a result, the National Association 
of Credit Men recently drafted a state- 
ment-of-insurance blank which its 
members will from now on ask whole- 
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salers, manufacturers and bankers to 
fill out when they ask for credit. 

This statement blank asks the appli- 
cant to show how much coverage he 
has for fire, windstorm, explosion, riot, 
interior robbery, machinery break- 
down, check forgery and so on. While 
it doesn’t present a complete schedule 
of the coverage needed by all classes 
of business (that would require a thick 
pamphlet), credit men do believe it 
will provide them with information 
they should have requested long ago. 


Machines Boost Wages 


Six months ago the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers (CIO) re- 
versed labor’s traditional aversion to 
labor-saving machinery when it signed 
an agreement with the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co. that actually required the 
management to install new machines to 
keep mills operating at peak efficiency 
(ForBes, Dec. 15, p. 22). 

Late in March, Gotham reported that 
by following the terms of the unique 
agreement it has been able to reward 
its workmen for their drastic change 
in thinking. The reward: Higher wages 
and steady employment. 

As the management installed new 
machines, weekly earnings of the work- 
er (who is on a forty-hour week in all 
cases) increased despite the fact that 
his piece-work wage diminished in 
ratio with the increased output of his 
machine. What’s more, no lay-offs have 
resulted from use of new machines. 


Back After Forty 


According to Walter Pitkin (Lije 
Begins at Forty), business men are at 
their best in their forties. Nevertheless, 
thousands of men in their forties who 
lost executive posts in the depression 
are faced with the problem of getting 
back into business. 

While many efforts have been made 
to get jobs for ordinary workers over 
forty, men of the executive type have 
been neglected largely because few are 
faced with poverty, since they usually 
have a “little put away.” 

But a cure for the problem is now 
gaining ground throughout the coun- 
try. Unemployed executives are form- 
ing clubs and pooling their time and 
efforts to secure business connections. 

The recently-formed ‘“Men-Over- 
Forty-Club” of Chicago, with fifty 
members, is a case in point. Repre- 
sentative in aim and procedure, the 
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club works in this way: Forty of the 
members go out every day making 
contacts—not looking for jobs, but in 
search of business problems. When a 
problem is found, the placement com- 
mittee (composed of the other ten 
members) selects the man who is best 
qualified to go into conference with 
the company that has the problem. 
Usually this conference leads to a solu- 
tion and, of course, a position for the 
club member. This procedure allows 
the company to make an exception to 
policy if its pension or group insur- 
ance plan arbitrarily bars the man over 
forty.* 

The club has no dues, assessments 
or other fees. Employers are not 
charged for services rendered. When 
a member is placed in a position he 
automatically becomes an “alumnus,” 
and pledges continued support of the 
club, while another unemployed man 
of high standing is admitted. The aver- 
age age of members is forty-seven. 





*Last year Secretary of Labor Perkins appointed 

a committee to consider the difficulties experi- 
enced by men and women over forty in over- 
coming the prejudice of employers against them. 
Late in March the committee made its report: 
It found as “factually unsound the idea that 
workers are through after forty,” and recom- 
mended that “the Government lead an attack on 
the problem ... by abolishing age limits for 
entrance into Government service.” 





The first club of this kind was prob- 
ably the “Forty-Plus-Club” of Boston. 
There are now about forty and all are 
expected to affiliate in the near future. 


Flying Wedge 


The airlines, pioneers in transpor- 
tation, are now pioneering in the sell- 
ing field. 

The “flying wedge” campaign which 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is cur- 
rently carrying on is a case in point. 
Each week the line selects one of the 
cities it serves as the site of an in- 
tensive selling drive. 

J. J. O'Donovan, vice-president in 
charge of traffic, moves on the city 
with five district traffic managers. For 
a solid week they make office-to-office 
and factory-to-factory canvasses, sell- 
ing key executives on the advantages 
of shipping by air mail and air ex- 
press, and of traveling by plane. 

The following week, Vice-President 
O’Donovan chooses another city. This 
time, he rounds up a new group of 
district trafic managers, so that no 
man shall be away from his district 
for more than a week at a time. Result: 
A definite increase in traflic. 
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Announcement will be made in 
our next issue of the winner of 
the Forbes Humanizer of Busi- 
ness Award, who will be pre- 
sented with a gold medal and 


illuminated scroll. 


HERBERT Hoover and Jim Farley are | 


different. The latter’s stock has risen. 
Even among men of affairs having lit- 
tle love for the Administration, Jim 
Farley is held in high esteem because 
of his forthrightness. Business man 
after business man has told me during 
the last four-five years that, among all 
the officeholders they encountered at 
Washington, Farley was one who never 
prevaricated to them, whose word in 
every instance proved as good as a 
gilt-edged bond. 

I have discovered another reason for 
the widespread liking for the demo- 
cratic Postmaster General. He exercises 
the human touch more assiduously 
than any other man in public life. He 
holds America’s championship as a 
personal letter-writer. 

‘He recently told me, “I like people.” 

I once spent an afternoon with him 
at Florida’s de luxe race track, Hia- 
leah. One of his lieutenants covered the 
grandstand, section by section, and re- 
ported to Big Jim every name likely 
to be of interest. “Bring him along,” 
“Thumbs down,” Farley decreed. He 
received a constant stream of visitors. 

More recently I had the privilege of 
interviewing him at length. He was 
extraordinarily frank. “This you can 
use,” he would say; or, “This is off 
the record.” 

After I printed the interview, I re- 
ceived a most gracious, appreciative 
note, couched in warm, man-to-man 
language. 


Mr. Hoover I have known since he ~ 


first took office as Secretary of Com- 
merce. He then invited me to Washing- 
ton to see him. Unlike many others, I 
had—and have retained—high regard 
for Hoover’s ability, conscientiousness, 
industriousness. 

But here is the difference between 
him and Jim Farley: During a recent 
chat, Hoover recommended that I write 
on a certain subject. The idea appealed, 
and I did. 

But there has come from him no 
note such as came from Jim Farley. 

Unimportant, insignificant, not worth 
mentioning ? 

Perhaps. 

Yet I cannot but feel that if Herbert 
Hoover could have supplemented his 
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JosepH F. SarRToRI 


conspicuous ability with Jim Farley’s 
forte for winning friendships, Ameri- 
ca’s history might have been different. 


PrepDIcTION: Within the next twenty 
years Nelson A. Rockefeller will be one 
of America’s most notable men of large 
affairs. 


FEW EMPLOYEES can boast of fifty 
years of service with their company. 
But Joseph F. Sartori can claim even 
more—he recently passed his fiftieth 
year as head of his company. 
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The extraordinary career of this ex- 
traordinary man, who is chairman of 
Los Angeles’ Security-First National 
Bank, began with a $25-a-month job 


& §6as clerk in an Iowa law office. Soon 


deciding that Southern California was 


ge a land of opportunity, he moved there 
ein 1879, entered banking, and two 
® years later, financed by friends, opened 
% his own institution. It had three em- 
=| ployees—president, cashier, janitor. 


Since then, he has contributed might- 
ily to the amazing growth of his adopt- 
ed section; and that growth, in turn, 
has helped him to build his bank to 
resources of $600,000,000, 3,000 em- 
ployees and 118 banking locations. It 
is difficult to realize that the still alert, 
still hard-working Joe Sartori, often 
called “a man almost without an 
enemy,” is old enough to remember 
Pio Pico, last Mexican governor of the 
Province of California, as a familiar 
figure on the streets of Los Angeles. 

His creed: “Do the right thing, in 
the light of your best judgment, speed- 
ily, accurately, energetically. Work 
hard, think, study, become a master of 
your subject. Be thrifty, prudent, self- 
reliant. Never deviate from the course 
of highest rectitude and scrupulous 
integrity.” 


BaRRON COLLIER, master developer 
of street car and subway card adver- 
tising, dead at 66, essentially belonged 
to that thinning class, rugged individ- 
uals. He pioneered. He dared. He pre- 
ferred untrodden paths. 

Essentially self-made, he waxed rich 
before the 1929 collapse. Becoming 
perhaps the largest land-owner in 
Southern Florida, he was, on paper, 
one of America’s foremost multi-mil- 
lionaires during that State’s sensational 
boom. Although later badly hit pocket- 
wise, he persevered in improving vari- 
ous sections of the sunny State, includ- 
ing the building of hotels. 

Two pet hobbies were the Boy Scouts 
and the New York Police Department, 
to which he devoted much time, to the 
benefit of both. Although he never 
sought to advertise himself as a philan- 
thropist, I have from time to time dur- 
ing recent years come across a number 
of his kindly deeds quietly done. 

It is in the national interest that 
neither New Dealers nor their succes- 
sors in office will so regiment America 
that it will become impossible for 
brainy, independently-minded, coura- 
geous trail-blazers like Barron Collier 
to flourish in future. 
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Four books of answers to questions about Metropolitan 


W°* OFTEN RECEIVE letters from 
our policyholders, asking questions 
about Metropolitan. 


One such letter, for example, went as 
follows: “Dear Sirs...I am afraid this 
brings to mind an ‘unmentionable’. . .” 
The writer then asked a number of ques- 
tions ... intimate questions about the 
operation of the company he had en- 


trusted with his life insurance. 


The information he requested touched 
upon facts that many businesses in 
America would regard as confidential... 
facts they would not ordinarily make 
available. 


Since Metropolitan welcomes such in- 
quiries, we were glad to answer fully 
each of this policyholder’s questions. 


And in our letter we could have also 
pointed out that everything he wanted 
to know—as well as the answers to many 
questions he hadn’t thought to ask—had 
already been published ...in four books 


totalling 302 pages, each about three- 
quarters the size of a large newspaper 
page. These books comprise the com- 
pany’s annual statement... 


Each year, you see, Metropolitan files 
such a statement, which tells of the com- 
pany’s mortality, expenses, investments, 
property owned, and salaries in excess 
of $5,000. 


This statement tells the amount of 
insurance in force. It tells about the re- 
serves, represented by sound assets, and 
about the contingency fund—two things 
which assure the payment of policies 
when due. It also gives a detailed de- 
scription of the investments of the com- 
pany—such as the securities bought dur- 
ing the year, those sold, and all those 
held at the end of the year. 


This statement, when filed, automati- 
cally becomes a public document. It is 
kept on file by state and provincial in- 
surance departments in the United States 
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and Canada... 


one who cares to see it. 


where it is open to any- 


And this ts as it should be. For it is only 
right that the faith so many millions of 
people have in life insurance should be 
safeguarded in every practical way. 


-OPYRIGHT 1939-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 





This is Number 12 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

»perates. Copies af preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


. “a 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) fy 
% 





Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco and at the 


New York World’s Fair. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WirHIn us all there are wells of 
thought and dynamos of energy which 
are not suspected until emergencies 
arise. Then oftentimes we find that it 
is comparatively simple to double or 
treble our former capacities and to 
amaze ourselves by the results achieved. 
Quotas, when set up for us by others, 
are challenges which goad us on to 
surpass ourselves. The outstanding 
leaders of every age are those who set 
up their own quotas and constantly 
exceed them. —THomas J. Watson. 


If any man can convince me that I 
do not think aright, gladly will | 
change, for I seek after truth, by which 
man never yet was harmed. 

—Marcus AvRELIUs. 


Never make a decision yourself, if 
you don’t have to. When one of your 
men asks you a question, ask him what 
is the answer. There is only one answer 
to many questions, and, therefore, this 
method answers many questions before 
they are asked. It not only develops 
your men, but also enables you to mea- 
sure their ability. 

—Henry L. Donerty. 


If one is to turn the world upside 
down, and that is what the first Chris- 
tians were accused of doing, one must 
have a standing-place outside it from 
which to take hold and upset its pres- 
ent status. 

—Henry Sioane Corrin, D.D. 


Business is not static. If it were, 
there would be more sure-fire formulas 
for business success. Business changes 
constantly and sometimes violently. 
Alert management shapes policies to 
meet current needs. 

—LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN. 


Philosophy seeks to interpret all re- 
alities and perceptions in terms of re- 
lationship among them. Study the arts 
and sciences, for without them philoso- 
phy cannot be; but without philosophy 
—arts and sciences can have no sig- 
nificance. —BERSHAD. 


Reason only controls individuals 
after emotion and impulse have lost 
their impetus. 

—Dr. CARLTON Simon. 


No matter how difficult your imme- 
diate task seems to be, remember that 
you can achieve success if you say and 
think to yourself, as so many others 
have said and thought, “It can be 
done!” —FLoyp W. Larson. 


For me, happiness came from prayer 
to a kindly God, faith in a kindly God, 
love for my fellow man, and doing the 
very best I could every day of my life. 
I had looked for happiness in fast liv- 
ing, but it was not there. I tried to 
find it in money, but it was not there, 
either. But when I placed myself in 
tune with what I believe to be funda- 
mental truths of life, when I began to 
develop my limited ability, to rid my 
mind of all kinds of tangled thoughts, 
and fill it with zeal and courage and 
love, when I gave myself a chance by 
treating myself decently and sensibly 
I began to feel the stimulating, warm 
glow of happiness, and life for me be- 
gan to flow like a stream between 
smooth banks. —VasH Younc. 


In my experience with men I have 
found that it is the busy man who in- 
variably keeps his word and gets things 
done. The fellow with little to do is 
the one who fails to do things. 

—Georce R. Gaston. 
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Everyone now believes that there is 
in a man an animating, ruling charac- 
teristic essence, or spirit, which is him- 
self. This spirit, dull or bright, petty 
or grand, pure or foul, looks out of 
the eyes, sounds in the voice, appears 
in the manners of each individual. It is 
what we call personality. 

—Dr. Cartes ELIor. 


Great men are those who best ex- 
press the aspirations of ourselves. We 
all have great thoughts and feelings, 
but it is the gift of only a few to be 
able to express them. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The most precious possession that a 
nation can have is the individual ini- 
tiative of those who make up its life. 
Aspiration, initiative — achievement. 
These are the steps by which man rises 
from obscurity, and often poverty, to 
renown and usefulness. 

—Gerorce MaTTHEew ADAMs. 


The history of the past interests us 
only in so far as it illuminates the his- 
tory of the present. 

—AssE Ernest DIMnet. 


It is less important to redistribute 
wealth than it is to redistribute oppor- 
tunity. 

—SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. 


Great men suffer hours of depression 
through introspection and self-doubt. 
That is why they are great. That is 
why you will find modesty and humil- 
ity the characteristics of such men. 

—Bruce Barton. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than 
silver and gold.—Proverbs, 
22:1. 


Sent in by E. C. Westwood, Ta- 
coma, Wash. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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SAVINGS 








UP TO 30% 


on oil and gasolene with the POWER PROVER! 
Another Proof that “SERVICE is Our Middle Name"! 


HE Power Prover is an outstanding ex- 

ample of the valuable extra features 
available to you through your Cities Service 
dealer. This famous “portable laboratory" 
has proved its mettle in tests on more than 
a million motors. More than 5,000 fleet 
owners depend on it to keep their equip- 
ment in prime operating condition. 


Power Prover Service covers a complete, 
23-step testing and adjusting routine with 
the use of exclusive, patented 
Cities Service tuning tools and 
precision instruments. It gives 
a quick, accurate analysis of ex- 
haust gases. This service is in 
the hands of experienced men 
who also are capable consult- 
ants on general conditioning, 


operation and maintenance. 





Buy at this Sign 


Results of Power Prover Service are spe- 
cific and convincing. For thousands of 
fleet owners it has reduced fuel and motor 
oil consumption, cut operating and insur- 
ance expenses, minimized minor road break- 
downs. Actual records of money-saving 
experiences are on file. They show oil and 
gasolene economies up to 30%; equally im- 
pressive savings on repairs — increased 
efficiency. These records are open for 


inspection on special request. 


Find out how you can protect 
your profits with the help of 
this service. Get the complete 
success story of the Power 
Prover today! Write to Cities 


Service Oil Company, 60 Wall 
Tower, New York City. 


"The Romance of Oil’, a special feature on the Cities Service Hour, is pre- 
sented every Friday evening over the NBC Red Network. Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham, Frank Black and the Cities Service Singers and Orchestra. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS © GASOLENE 
“SERVICE 7 202 middle name’ 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS— 


Business Leaders Await 


Real Action by Roosevelt 


ENTHUSIASTIC business leadership still 
is lacking. 

For this, home political conditions 
are even more responsible than foreign 
political conditions. 

Fine-sounding tax and other prom- 
ises made by Cabinet members have 
been followed by disappointing ex- 
pressions from President Roosevelt. 
The impression he has created is that 
he has not budged from his oldtime 
attitude towards business and indus- 
try. Nor towards full-blast Federal 
spending. 

Acute European unsettlement hasn’t 
helped matters. 

My latest contacts with influential 
men of affairs impel the feeling that 
the proverbial “Spring rise” may not 
be unusually pronounced, either on the 
security markets or in industry. Heads 
of corporations are discouraged by 
soaring tax levies on earnings. Most 
annual reports emphasize how grave 
has become the tax strain on financial 
results. More often than not, tax ex- 
actions now exceed dividend disburse- 
ments. 

Moreover, Washington has not suc- 
ceeded in convincing fillers of pay en- 
velopes that they have nothing further 
to fear New Dealwise. The Department 
of Justice is occasioning concern in 


various directions. The final act of the 
retiring SEC Chairman, William O. 
Douglas, on the eve of ascending the 
U. S. Supreme Court bench, was to 
berate New York Stock Exchange Gov- 
ernors in fiery language, language in 
stark contrast with his previous con- 
ciliatoriness. 

Nothing concrete is developing at 
Washington to spur business leaders to 
drive aggressively ahead. Railroads 
can see no worthwhile succor. Nothing 
new has come to reassure utility op- 
erators. Thoroughgoing recasting of 
the inequitable Wagner Labor Law is 
not on the horizon, nor has any A.F. 
of L.-CIO peace treatry been com- 
posed. 

Spending at record-breaking pace 
merrily continues. Congress generates 
occasional economy gestures, but thus 
far has not taken matters into its own 
hands and enacted cuts against the 
Presidential will. 

The idea is spreading in responsible 
circles that little or nothing directly 
helpful to business is likely to be ac- 
complished at the current session of 
Congress. The high hopes raised by the 
November election results are subsid- 
ing. 

The net result is that the general 
disposition among the employing and 
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investing classes is to mark time, to 
act cautiously rather than daringly. 
Leaders contend that the responsibility 
for inspiring national confidence rests 
primarily with President Roosevelt, 
that he has done nothing convincingly 
reassuring. 

I am not sure that this attitude on 
the part of the Chief Executive is 
wholly distasteful to many men of af- 
fairs. If he is satisfied to let things 
drift and drag, it is reasoned that the 
New Deal will continue to lose popular 
favor and that the people will demand 
a more constructive Administration 
next year. 

All this is deeply regrettable, for the 
nation is in a position to go ahead 
vigorously, to reach perhaps unpre- 
cedented prosperity. But the facts are 
as here stated. 


Prophecies concerning Europe may 
be falsified before they reach the 
reader. 

My analysis is that war will not be 
unleashed at this time. 

Hitler doubtless knows that the Ger- 
man people have no stomach for an- 
other World War. Germany is already 
in financial straits, unable to muster 
enough exchange to pay for imports. 
She is less fitted than was the Ger- 
many of Kaiser Wilhelm to battle 
against a combination of powers head- 
ed by Britain, France, Russia. Mus- 
solini and Italy are similarly circum- 
stanced. Japan is biting off more than 
she can chew in China, and, like Ger- 
many and Italy, is sorely beset by 
financial (to say nothing of social) 
problems. 

Meanwhile, Britain and France have 
tremendously fortified themselves since 
Munich. Also, President Roosevelt has 
come out emphatically against illegal 
land-grabbing and has proclaimed his 
sympathy with democracies. 

In face of these facts, even the mad- 
cap Hitler is hardly likely to go farther 
towards precipitating war. 


March has brought no substantial 
change in American economic condi- 
tions. 

Weakness has been severe on stock 
exchanges. 

Most commodity prices have been 
lifeless, at levels under a year ago. 

Industrial returns are still irregular. 

But I still feel, barring war, the new 
quarter will witness a rather spirited 
rise in stock and at least normal gains 
in business activity. 
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Light 


From Leaders 


If the railroads were suddenly faced 
today with a business equal to that 
of 1929, we might suffer congestion 
of major proportions.—CoL. C. D. 


YOUNG, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


If we did away with machines to- 
day, we would not only throw men 
out of work, but even if all the able- 
bodied persons worked twelve hours 
per day, we could never maintain our 
present standards of living.—Joun J. 
CaTON, director, Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering. 


You have the most efficient means 
for peace, not through your army and 
navy, but through your dollar. Your 
dollar is the product of your capacity. 
Spend it wisely by buying and selling, 
and it will further peace and under- 
standing. — Dr. Oswatpo ARANHA, 
Foreign Minister of Brazil. 


It is only when the Mohammed of 
production goes to the Mountain of 
consumer use that industry and com- 
merce can properly perform their basic 
function of creating more and better 
goods and services for the increased 
welfare of all. For this journey, adver- 
tising is the trumpet of invention, the 
moving power of production, and the 
creator of public demand.—James F. 
BELL, chairman, General Mills, Inc. 


Compare the enterprise system to- 
day with what it was ten years ago. 
. . . Let us turn back the pages of time 
and reflect upon those unneglected at- 
tributes and qualities which then as- 
sured the peaceful enjoyment of our 
liberty——Roy W. Moore, president, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


The only agriculturists who have 
been “sold down the river” by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements are the banana 
growers of Idaho, the rubber plant- 
ers of Vermont, the coffee planters of 
New York, and the producers of silk 
and tea and cocoa in Georgia and 
Kansas and New Jersey.—Epcar W. 
SMITH, vice-president, General Motors 
Overseas Corp. 
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Even if you are my nephew, 
there’s no sense in your starting out 
on your business career like an old 
fogey. Frankly, I was shocked yes- 
terday at your old-fashioned 
methods—I didn’t even see an Edi- 
phone in your office. Don’t you 
know, lad, that men who use Edi- 
phone Voice Writing work only 
two-thirds as hard and accomplish 
more than men who do not! 

“And take that efficient secretary 
of yours. You kept her hanging 
around for 20 minutes while you 
talked on the telephone. Then you 
dictated a memo to her based on 
the ’phone conversation. Then you 
held up the rest of your dictation 
while she typed the memo (which 
you wanted to get out right away). 
That used to go in the old days, 


SAY IT TO THE 
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EDISON 








but not now! With an Ediphone you 
don't have to wait for your secre- 
tary and she doesn’t have to inter- 
rupt her work to be with you. 

“But don’t get the idea that the 
Ediphone is only for dictating let- 
ters. It records appointments, dis- 
poses of details, takes down your 
thoughts—lets you give instructions 
to your secretary any minute you 
want to, even when she isn’t there. 
Honestly, boy, if I'd had an Edi- 
phone ten years earlier, ’'d have 
cut my work down to nearly half— 
enjoyed life more—and perhaps 
tucked away my nest egg years 
earlier.” 

Take a tip: telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. H4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., V2 Orange, N. J. In Canada, 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 
Bay St., Toronto. 
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Good Air, Cheaper—X-Ray Your Tires 


News of New Products, Materials 


Cheaper Air Conditioning 


One reason why more people don’t 
take advantage of the air-conditioning 
facilities now available is because they 
don’t feel they can afford them. Manu- 
facturers realize this and are constant- 
ly engaged in designing better equip- 
ment at lower prices. 

One maker is now offering a port- 
able air conditioner in models suitable 
for rooms of various sizes. The small- 
est model, which will take care of a 
room approximately 11 by 14 feet, 
costs no more than a good radio, and 
is economical to operate, we are told. 

It is a window-mounted unit, pow- 
ered by a %4-h.p. motor, and is com- 
pletely portable. No special plumbing 


or wiring is needed and no window 
alterations, except in unusual cases. 
This model will be admirably suited for 
most executive offices, bedrooms, small 
shops, reception rooms, etc. (1-41) 


Don’t Throw It Away 


Another money-saving contribution 
to air conditioning is a low-cost, clean- 
able air-filter panel for unit air condi- 
tioners, room coolers, furnace blower 
cabinets and window ventilators. 

Many advantages are claimed for it. 
It comes in four standard sizes and 
can be fitted into spaces previously oc- 
cupied by “throw-away” filters; it is 
easily cleaned by swishing in hot water 
and recharged by spraying or dipping 
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in oil; because of its special design, it 
has an air-cleaning efficiency ranging 
from 98% to 99.6%; and it is fire- 
proof, odor-proof and reasonably 


priced. (2-41) 


More Lamp Improvements 


Since fluorescent lamps were first 
introduced we have reported develop- 
ments in this field from time to time. 
Here are two more. 

The first is a fluorescent lamp which 
can be screwed into a conventional 
lamp socket and which needs no spe- 
cial wiring or installation. A starting 
device brings the lamp to maximum 
brilliance in a fraction of a second (it 
takes from five to twenty seconds for 
the ordinary fluorescent lamp). When 
the lamp burns out it is unscrewed 
from the starter, which can be used 
with the new lamp. (3-41) 

The second is the longest fluorescent 
lamp so far available—four feet long. 

A lighting system made up of these 
extra-long lamps should cost consider- 
ably less to install than a similar sys- 
tem using more and shorter lamps. It 
requires fewer auxiliaries and connec- 
tions. and less wiring. (4-41) 


Fewer Keys—Greater Speed 


Cutting down the size of the key- 
board of a new calculating machine 
has jacked up the speed and accuracy 
with which it can be operated. The cal- 
culator is just about the size of a sheet 
of letter paper and has only ten num- 
bered keys. It is quiet and practically 
foolproof in operation. Visible check 
dials allow the operator to check fig- 
ures as they are recorded, and with 
only ten keys to watch there is less 
chance than usual of striking the wrong 
ones and making mistakes in addition. 
subtraction, multiplication and division. 

It comes in electrically and hand- 
operated models. (5-41) 


Look Into Your Tires 


Tires are now being subjected to the 
penetrating gaze of the x-ray machine 
in the interest of safety. The slightest 
defects that even an expert might fail 
to detect in a tire inspection become 
clearly visible to the service-station at- 
tendant or other operator. And the mo- 
torist can now be sure that his tires 
are in proper condition. 

The machine is easily operated with- 
out removing the wheel. The car is 
lifted several inches above the floor 











and the x-ray machine is rolled under 
one wheel. The operator can sit on a 
stool and look through the eyepiece 
while he turns a crank which rotates 
the whole wheel, bringing one section 
at a time within his range of vision. 
Nails, broken cords, glass and bruises 
stand out clearly, and any defective 
section is automatically marked for 
subsequent treatment. (6-41) 


Combustion Regulator 


High combustion efficiencies are in- 
sured by a new combustion regulator 
designed to hold the steam pressure in 
a gas-fired boiler within close limits, 
and to control the air supply to the 
burner in conjunction with the gas. It 
can be installed to fire automatically 
any radiant or blue-flame burner of 
the atmospheric type. 

The entire control is mounted on the 
gas valve bonnet at a single point so 
that installation is simple. A 14-inch 
steam supply and exhaust line and con- 
nection to the electric service complete 
the installation. 

High pressure safety is one of the 
regulator’s functions, but a terminal 
panel is arranged for easy incorpora- 
tion of additional safety devices. (7-41) 


Telegraphics 


A clean, sanitary, rust-proof gar- 
ment hanger, designed for the trade, is 
made of paperboard. It has a wide 
shoulder support for the coat and a 
wide pants bar. The hangers come 
folded (like paper boxes) and are as- 
sembled by the user. (8-41) 

A soft-ball bat made of aluminum 
will stand lots of abuse, both from the 
player and the weather. It should be 
ideal for the factory soft-ball team as 
well as for institutions, etc. (9-41) 

Numbers of business people who are 
tied to their desks for the greater part 
of the day recognize roller skating as 
a pleasant, beneficial form of exercise. 
And for those who take their exercis- 
ing seriously and want to assign them- 
selves just so much of this type at a 
time there is a meter which is used as 
one of the wheels on a pair of skates. 
It will record accurately just how many 
miles the skater travels. (10-41) 

—A. M. Forses 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Are Your Salesmen Cracking 


Those BIG Orders? 


This Book Supplies the Spring Tonic Your Men Need Now! 


A Few Sample Excerpts: 


Cheerfulness will open a door when 
other keys fail. 
7~ * * 
Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to 
come to them. 
Strong, able, alert men go after oppor- 


tunity. 
The brainiest of men make Oppor- 
tunities. 

* * * 


Initiative is in business what radium is 
among metals—the rarest and most 
valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 

+ * ok 

Personality may be defined as the right 
kind of character in the right kind 
of wrapper. 

* * * 

Enthusiasm is the electric current 
which keeps the engine of life going 
at top speed. 

oS * * 
You have to build your own monument 
or dig your own pit. 
* * & 


Scores of Action - Compelling 
Thoughts Like These Greet 
You on Every Page 


OUR MEN are ready to GO. They know that big orders are 
being placed again. They want their share, but 18 lean months 


have sapped their drive. 


Many need pepping up—encouragement—self-confidence. 


Here is just the “Spring Tonic” they can use at this time—a 


handy little volume full of inspiration and cheer from the pungent 
pen of B. C. FORBES. 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly into your sales- 


man’s pocket. Your men will read it over and over—every line in 
it will brace them up and make them go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — Courage — Opportunity 
— Initiative — Hold on to Your Self-Respect — Personality — 
Honesty — Health — Enthusiasm — Cheerfulness — Stick 


Revised edition. Order a copy for every man on your staff at 


these special quantity prices: 


DUE osivrccceuces ee 25 cents a copy A ane 15 cents a copy 
ere 20 cents a copy § 101 to 250............ 14 cents a copy 
SE sckrsncccower 18 cents a copy 251 or more.......... 12 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SH-4-} 


Please ship prepaid .......... copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. 


Remittance for $ 


2S en ea ts enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief' of unemployed.) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING A 
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SALES HIGH SPOTS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif, 


Pasadena, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Tides of Industry 


THE KEYNOTE of the industrial picture, based on reports received during the 
past two weeks, can be described as moderate improvement on a broad front. 
All the accompanying charts depicting the trend in key industries show an 
upturn, with the single exception of electric power output. The position of 
general business throughout the country compared with the same time last year, 
as shown by the Pictograph, closely parallels the industrial situation. While 
gains are not so large as they have been, they are still substantial and spread over 
a broad front, with high spots in the East, Midwest and Southwest. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 





The Spring rise in automobile pro- 
duction is apparently under way after 
a period of hesitation. Reports indi- 
cate that dealer sales this month have 
been maintaining an active pace, and 
further improvement is generally ex- 


pected. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


5 YR. AVE. 


8 $ 8 38 8 


20 


Steel ingot production continues to 
rise, in keeping with the seasonal trend. 
Structural steel orders have been in- 
creasing, and with expectations of 
heavier buying by the railroads it is 
hoped that the upturn will continue. 





Electric Power Output 
Billions KWH 





Electric power production decreased 
in the latest two weeks, but still re- 
tained its increase over 1938. 


Check Payments 


Outside N. Y. City 
Billions of Dollars 
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Check payments turned upward in 
the latest two weeks, in line with the 
usual seasonal pattern. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Although there was a drop in freight 
car loadings in the latest week report- 
ed, it did not interfere with the upward 
trend of the four-week averages. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 
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Prices of raw materials and finished goods are both registering gains, with 
raw-material prices at the highest point of the year. (1926=100) 
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Sales Opportunity 


Due to reorganization of distribution 
outlets, 22 year old manufacturer of 
maintenance product has the follow- 
ing territories available: 1—Northern 
Ohio, 2—Western Pennsylvania, 3— 
Illinois, 4—Wisconsin, 5—Oklahoma, 
6—Colorado, 7—Georgia. Real oppor- 
tunity for additional income for sales- 
men now contacting manufacturers, 
paper makers, utilities, railroads, oil 
producers and refiners or chemical 
industries. Protected territory, full 
credit on all orders. Write, giving 
lines now carried, territory covered. 
Address E.E.W., Box No. 101, 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
x. Y¥. 
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FILEWORTHINESS 


Not all items in the average newspaper are 
fileworthy. But there are, on the average, 
about six items in each issue of a newspaper 
that I find necessary to clip and put into 
properly identified folders in my Newsclip 
Filing System. The average good magazine 
gives me about twice as many fileworthy 
clippings. It’s important to be able to call 
such clippings back into use at one time or 
another, and it’s here that an efficient, handy, 
simple, filing kit is essential. The H-J News- 
elip Filing System is right down your alley. 
It solves the problem of how best to file 
clippings so they may be available in a few 
seconds when wanted for reference purposes. 
Send me only $1 (plus 25c for packing, 
handling and carriage) and I'll send you 
the H-J Newsclip Filing System, containing 
100 folders, gummed labels, and full instruc- 
tions on how to put away 5,000 fileworthy 
clippings. Address: E. Haldeman-Julius. 
Box 21, Girard, Kansas. 




















Justell 
Bw 
Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 
* 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N.Y. 
































Revolution 


in Real Estate 
(Continued from page 12) 








In the past ten years, fourteen de- 
velopments have been bu‘lt under the 
terms of the New York State Housing 
Law. In spite of rents which are held 
to an average of $12.50 per month per 
room, these limited-dividend compan- 
ies have successfully weathered exceed- 
ingly difficult years in real estate, meet- 
ing all charges, maintaining unim- 
paired capital structures and showing 
annual average earnings of 4.14%. 
Vacancies have been consistently low 
year after year. 

The Washington (D. C.) Sanitary 
Housing Co. has paid 5% since 1927, 
while the Washington Sanitary Im- 
provement Co., with assets of almost 
$1,500,000, paid annual dividends of 
5% from 1897 to 1923, and has paid 
6% since. 

So successful has Chatham Village 
been as a real-estate and investment 
operation that Charles F. Lewis, direc- 
tor of the Buhl Foundation, foresees 
that: 

“The building of such large-scale 
housing enterprises not only offers new 
areas for capital investment, but also 
opens inviting fields for completely in- 
tegrated, nationally operating, home- 
building companies, capable of apply- 
ing to large-scale construction sound 
organization procedures and manage- 
ment policies. 


UPHEAVAL AHEAD FOR BUILDING? 


“Such companies are almost certain 
to be a development of the compara- 
tively early future. In time they will 
come to control quarries, brickyards, 
forests, lumber mills and a wide range 
of material and equipment factories. 

“Here, then, is a new industry wait- 
‘ing to be created, an industry capable 
of employing millions of dollars in con- 
struction annually, able to stabilize 
employment for a large part of the 
building trades, and competent to 
make a major contribution to econ- 
omic and social security in the build- 
ing of cities for the new day—cities 
composed of residential districts built 
and kept blight-proof by the applica- 
tion of principles tested and proved in 
other industries and other investment 


fields.” 
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When we were a-nation of fast- 
growing cities, real-estate speculation 
often paid enormous returns because 
of the competition for well-located 
sites. But those days probably have 
passed. And with their passing has 
come the need for new thinking about 
real estate, the need for realizing that 
investment rather than speculation 
should be the controlling policy. The 
appearance of three basic population 
trends is responsible: (1) The prob- 
ability of a constant population within 
one or two generations; (2) migration 
from rural to urban districts; (3) de- 
centralization of cities. 

Some economists conclude that as a 
result the value of outlying territories 
will increase, while land close to the 
centers of cities will continue to de- 
cline. The easing of population pres- 
sures has already taken the profit out 





With government - subsidized 
housing grabbing most of the 
publicity, this much more 
important new housing idea 
has gone almost unnaticed 











of slum properties. And land crowding 
for residential development is no long- 
er necessary because cheap, rapid tran- 
sit and convenient highways now make 
city centers easily accessible from the 
suburbs. 

Real-estate administrators know that 
a slum almost inevitably develops in a 
neighborhood where land, buildings 
and families are overcrowded, where 
the type of occupancy is changing to- 
ward socially inferior uses and where 
the financial bleeding of properties 
leads to depreciation and obsolescence. 
This means degradation in environ- 
ment and falling real-estate values, con- 
sequences which are beyond the powers 
of the individual property owner to 
correct. 

Right here is the source of one of 
the large-scale development’s advan- 
tages: It covers a comparatively large 
area; it is under centralized control; 
therefore, it can be protected against 
neighborhood deterioration and the in- 
vestment can be stabilized. 

But the large-scale development, pri- 
vately built and privately operated on 
a rental basis, has other important 
advantages both for the institution or 
the individual who invests money in 
it, and for the tenant who lives in it. 

For one thing, the size of the unit 
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opens the way to sound residential 
planning. Playgrounds and landscaped 
gardens can replace empty lots and 
fenced back yards, while the buildings 
can be grouped around attractive 
courts and situated to make the most 
of sunlight and prevailing breezes. 

Furthermore, traffic conditions can 
be greatly improved. Streets laid out 
in the usual gridiron pattern often 
hinder rather than help traffic flow. 
If an entire district is planed at one 
time, however, through traffic can be 
routed around the residential area, and 
service drives for delivery traffic can 
be used instead of unsightly alleys. 

A third important advantage of the 
large-scale rental project lies in dol- 
lars-and-cents economies. 

These economies begin even before 
the first spadeful of earth has been 
turned, for the developers of large- 
scale projects can hire expert archi- 
tects and consultants at a low cost per 
family unit. And the economies run all 
the way through construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance and administration 
as well. 

The larger a project is, the more the 
various construction operations can be 
mechanized, particularly those which 
involve the handling of materials. 
Workmen become more skilful because 
they perform the same operation over 
and over. Straight-line production can 
be organized by assigning certain 
crews to certain definite tasks. Work- 
ers in the various union trades can 
move from one unit to another with a 
minimum of jurisdictional disputes. 
And overhead and labor-supervision 
costs can be cut by organizing labor 
groups of optimum size; one time- 
keeper, for example, can serve fifty 
men as well as he can serve five, and 
the cost per unit of work done is much 
lower. 


WHY OTHER COSTS ARE LOWER 


The cost of materials also can be 
cut. Strong competitive bidding can 
be brought into play to reduce prices 
—justifiably so, from the maker’s point 
of view, because he can adjust his man- 
ufacturing schedule to the construction 
schedule, develop economies in his 
plant, reduce inventory costs, and legi- 
timately share his savings with the 
builder. Furthermore, the builder can 
buy patented materials at wholesale 
prices. 

Another construction economy lies 
in continued re-use of the materials 
used in the forming of the building— 
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scaffolding is an example—and the 
substitution of more durable materials, 
such as steel forms instead of lumber 
forms. This is more important than it 
may seem, for on concrete construction 
the cost of materials used in the forms 
sometimes runs as high as 5% of the 
total building cost. 

Finally, it is axiomatic that admin- 
istration and financing charges are 
lower per construction dollar on very 
large projects. 

All in all, it is reasonably safe to 
say that large-scale housing developers 
can reduce production costs by 15% 
to 20% per dwelling unit simply be- 
cause of sheer size. 

But size, of course, is not every- 
thing; there are limits above which 
costs may increase. In addition, the 
time needed for construction becomes 
supremely important in a large-scale 
project. Once erection is under way, 
every day’s delay means the loss of a 
day’s rent, which in a many-unit pro- 
ject mounts into large sums of money. 
But even these risks can be minimized. 
One general contractor spread his 
risks of delay in completing a recent 
$13,000,000 housing project by organ- 
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izing three separate and complete con- 
struction units. 

The cost-reducing possibilities of 
these projects continue long after con- 
struction costs have been forgotten. 

Financing costs can be reduced be- 
cause of the lower cost of mortgage 
servicing per dollar of investment. An 
even more important contribution 
comes from the fact that mortgages on 
large-scale projects are now invariably 
amortized. This, of course, is an FHA 
requirement; it is also a simple meas- 
ure of sound management. It reduces 
interest charges and it means that debt 
is scaled down in advance of deprecia- 
tion, with the result that buildings 
long past their useful life can be re- 
placed instead of being kept on the 
market at necessarily reduced rents. 
Real estate values, obviously, are more 
stable with mortgage amortization. 

The mere fact of size can also cut 
costs and increase efficiency in opera- 
tion and maintenance. Since fixed 
costs can be spread over a large num- 
ber of family units, the large-scale 
housing development can afford to hire 
capable building managers and to em- 
ploy its own operating force. This 


What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 F ifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if you 
will write me enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Legal Fees 


Examples of legal fees deductible for 
Federal income-tax purposes are: 

1. Legal fees paid by an individual 
in successfully defending a suit for 
an accounting of partnership profits 
brought by a former co-partner. 

2. A compromise payment and legal 
fees paid by an individual in settle- 
ment of a suit brought against him, 


other stockholders and a corporation, 
by a former co-partner and stockhold- 
er, alleging misrepresentation and con- 
spiracy in the conduct of the corpora- 
tion. 

3. Legal fees and court costs paid 
by an individual engaged in the busi- 
ness of farming, developing country 
property and buying and selling lands, 
in successfully defending an account- 
ing suit brought by agents to obtain a 
share of the proceeds on the sale of 
property. 

4. Legal fees paid by a son who 
brought action against his father to 
recover sums advanced while acting as 
his father’s agent and attorney in fact, 
and a counterclaim action brought by 
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policy is conducive to good operating 
and maintenance practices. Heating 
costs—the largest single item of op- 
erating expense—are reduced because 
central heating and other efficiency-in- 
creasing ideas can be applied. Main- 
tenance materials, bought in large 
quantities, can be obtained at reduced 
prices, and their quality standards can 
be strictly enforced. Finally, gas, elec- 
tricity, cleaning materials and repair 
parts can be purchased on a wholesale 
basis at substantial savings. 

With planning, building, operating, 
marketing and investing advantages 
like these, the large-scale rental hous- 
ing development is apparently headed 
for an important future in the real- 
estate and construction fields. 

If that happens (and all indications 
are that the relatively few such projects 
now in operation or construction will 
before long be numbered in scores) 
far-reaching changes are ahead for 
real estate—changes that will have im- 
portant effects on every builder, every 
building investor, every building work- 
er, every building-materials manufac- 
turer and dealer—in fact, on every 
business man and home-owner. 


the father asking for a general ac- 
counting of the son’s agency. 

5. Legal fees paid by a corporation 
in defending an accounting and receiv- 
ership case. 


Temporary Expenses 


A company building a new factory 
had to vacate its old factory and move 
into the new factory in sections as they 
were completed. A temporary roof and 
temporary partitions had to be con- 
structed. 

Is the cost of the temporary arrange- 
ments, which were of no use or value 
after the taxable year, deductible for 
Federal income-tax purposes? Yes. 


Bad Debts 


May a taxpayer, who lends money at 
usurious rates, claim as a bad debt the 
difference between the amount lent 
and payments received as interest and 
payments made on the principal? 

He need not report any income on 
the amounts received until they exceed 
the amount of money lent. All pay- 
ments received in excess of the amount 
lent are income. 











Are Your Sales Methods 


DATED? 


Present-Day Conditions Call for New 
Standards ...New Methods...New Ideas 
on Selling. This Book Supplies Them! 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is one of the most help- 
ful books you can own! It will show you how to 
get things done! 


Here are 253 pages of important — informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 
his 35 years of practical experience, shows you 
how to make sales TODAY. 







Cash Price 253 Pages 
Now Only Cloth Bound 
$2.00 Gold Lettered 


Rex Cole 


Salesmanship 


Rex Cole, for the first time, explains fully the 
new salesmanship that is necessary today to 
reestablish business, profits and _ confidence. 
Many salesmanagers who have applied the 
principles of the NEW SALESMANSHIP report 
sizeable sales increases. Salesmen who have 
adopted methods described in this book are 
setting a new sales pace. 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of ‘‘Rex Cole on Sales- 
manship’’ have been sold at $2.50. Ensuing economies 
permit us to offer copies, for a limited time, at the 
Special Cash Price of $2.00 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below—enclosing 
remittance. Examine this book for a week. If it doesn't 
meet your requirements—return it within 7 days and your 
$2.00 will be refunded. 


——-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO, RC-4-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed is remittance of $2.00. Send me a copy of ““REX 
COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at the Special Cash Price 
of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). I understand that I 
may read and use this book for 7 days and return it for 
refund within that time if it does not fit my needs. (If 
resident of New York City, add 4c for Sales Tax.) 


NAME 


TITLE AND FIRM. 
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tock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THREE DAYs after the previous “Qut- 
look” was written the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average made an intermediate 
peak, closing at 152.28. And in the 
fourth session following that top it 
took to the toboggan under the weight 
of a full-fledged “war scare.” That is 
why the writer, having heralded the 
“buy” signal, has a pretty good inkling 
of how Czecho-Slovakia felt. 

It might be advanced, of course, 
that in the summing up the guess of 
a new peak around 165-167 was made 
contingent on topping of the supply 
area around 150-152, and that area 
was not decisively topped. But the 
writer must confess a rather confident 
feeling that the advance would have 
no difficulty in hurdling that area. 

Surveying the ruins of the Spring 
rise that seemed to be in the making 
a little more than two weeks ago, it 
appears at this writing (March 25) 
that (1) the charted market picture 
looks better, with the two legs of a 
double-bottom to stand on; (2) in- 
quiry in the Street suggests that little 
accounts liquidated to a greater pro- 
portional extent than big accounts; (3) 
some of the supply previously over- 
hanging in the 150-152 area came out 
on the drop; (4) so far the averages 
have not broken their Jan. 26 closing 
lows. 

As the writer views the business pic- 
ture, sentiment bolstered up by talk of 
business “appeasement” has been let 
down, but such sentiment had not yet 
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had a chance to become much of a fac- 
tor. Barring war in Europe, consider- 
able improvement should come during 
the next few months. General business 
activity these days tends to move in 
shorter cycles, influenced by the New 
Deal emphasis on consumer purchas- 
ing power and the relatively short, two 
to three-year cycles of consumer goods 
lines. Several such lines, along with 
the short-term building trend, are now 
in upward phases of their cycles— 
such as textiles, household electrical 
equipment, furniture, automobiles, 
tires, shoes, men’s wear (which is a 
sensitive barometer) and variety store 
sales. Moreover, PWA expenditures 
have yet to reach their year’s peak. 

To sum up: Further testing of the 
late January lows will likely depend 
upon European news. Actual war 
would, of course, break stocks severely. 
Short of war, I would expect the 136 
level to hold, or at least 132-134. If this 
crisis passes in post-Munich fashion, 
the interrupted upswing should be re- 
sumed vigorously up to at least the 
152 level. And in that event the writer 
would expect the supply area to be 
hurdled, with our previous guess of 
around 165-167 likely to be reached 
around mid-May. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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What Would War Bring? 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ONCE AGAIN German aggression has 
upset the world’s financial markets. It 
is difficult to know what to expect from 
this quarter. 

One should merely bear in mind that 
outside of some leading stocks, most 
issues are low rather than high; that 
when the war broke out in 1914 the 
Stock Exchange was closed for a few 
months, but when it reopened, stocks 
were at higher levels. Then followed a 


As I said in the March 15 issue, 
I believe the time will again come 
when the capital investment markets 
will be revived, when new issues will 
regularly be offered—the money going 
into enterprise and providing employ- 
ment; and that the demand for com- 
mercial loans will again increase, per- 
mitting the banks to have normal earn- 
ings. A real pick-up in these directions 
would mean large bank earnings 





Earnings Book 


1938 Value Gross Deposits 


Present Price Range 














Price 1929-1937 
$3.01 $41  $912,000,000 Bankers Tr. of New York.. 51 260-33 
5.01 88 939,000,000 Central Hanover Bank.... 92 525-75 
2.30 37 567,000,000 Chemical Trust Co........ 45 145-23 
> 13.24 303 1,619,000,000 Guaranty Trust Company..260 1205 - 160 
1.16d 20 593,000,000 Irving Trust Co.......... 10 104-10 
1.96 31 2,234,000,000 Chase National Bank...... 31 285-15 
7.64 57 434,000,000 Philadelphia Natl] Bank...107 232-40 
2.39 40 662,000,000 First Nat'l Bk. of Boston... 40 214-19 
9.86 55 ~—«:1,257,000,000 Conti. Illinois of Chicago.. 70 
eee Bank of Montreal.........204 
“Deficit. 





phenomenal boom in commodities, 
various stocks, such as the steels, 
leathers, sugars, coppers, chemicals, 
shipping, etc. 

The same thing might occur again 
despite any special taxes or regula- 
tions. Money rates might rise and 
bonds decline. Further monetary or 
credit inflation would probably occur, 
perhaps on a large scale. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 93 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 15, 1939, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1939, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on April 15, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 








Statistics on bank stocks mentioned 
in the lest article appear herewith. 

(Because of Mr. Goodman’s illness, 
this article is shorter than usual.—T he 


Editors.) 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


C. V. Whitney, chairman of the Pan 
American Airways Corp., has been 
made chief executive officer. 


Harvey B. Jordan has been ap- | 


pointed vice-president of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

John O. Platt has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company of 
North America, succeeding Benjamin 
Rush, who becomes chairman. 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 


minal just toss your bag to a porter 


and 


say “Hotel Roosevelt”... He'll 


escort you thro ivate pas- 
t you through our private pa 


sageway, 


direct to the Roosevelt 


lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 


and 


meals . 


R 


complete comfort . . . Satisfying 


. . Restful rooms, from $5. 


HOTEL 
OOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 








Saint Louis’ Finest 
Superior for its Hospital- 
ity, comfort and Central 
Location. 


4 Famous Restaurants 


Rates from $3.00 


he Doetel 




















PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
Dividend No. 53 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20, 1939 
semi-annual dividend amounting 
to One Dollar and Fifty Cents per 
share (being three per cent (3%) on 
the par value of $50 a share) on the 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock has 
this day been declared, payable May 1 
to all holders of said 6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock at the close of business 
April 1. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. J. BRAUN, Jr. 


Treasurer. 


——T 
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10 
No 

10 
No 
No 
No 
No 

25 
No 
No 


No 
No 
25 
No 


100 


Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
753 $12 
2,579 15 
1,500 12 
4,522 15 
752 21 
2,401 91 
1,776 33 
2,474 46 
600 108 
2,004 Nil 
1,000 ll 
768 9 
10,045 ll 
2,474 46 
2,192 36 
450 136 
18,687 126 
3,134 24 
400 3 
8,674 57 
4,065 14 
591 23 
2,427 260 
2,664 56 
1,028 39 
2,563 119 
390 32 
438 46 
2,098 13 
3,184 117 
4,397 25 
2,302 15 
736 68 
745 66 
5,000 6 
965 42 
615 15 
192 154 
1,000 6 
312 6 
1,123 35 
7,658 50 
4,352 36 
3,992 2 
11,742 16 
1,842 29 
2,636 6 
33,673 4 
11,477 47 
13,915 19 
2,854 34 
4,683 20 
2,530 31 
45 166 
982 24 
7,429 4 
516 242 
1,689 83 
700 20 
2,000 8 
11,066 41 
2,251 66 
1,197 15 
3,422 ll 
1511 118 
28,846 11 
5,251 12 
665 51 
42,862 18 
321 16 
1,999 4 
800 22 
1,303 25 
2,059 27 
2,498 157 
1,802 13 
686 2 
717 37 
1,589 19 


Earns __ Earns, 1938 
1937 m=months 
$2.68 $0.94, 9 m 
2.86 1.03, 9 m 
1.27 1.05, 12 m 
1.31 0.877, 9 m 
2.15 1.167, 6 m 
11.19 5.92, 12 m 
4.80 1.44, 12 m 
6.47 4.35, 12 m 
1.367¢ 4.854¢ 
8.60+ 6.227,9m 
0.26 0.22+, 12m 
4.75 4.907, 12 m 
0.68 0.087, 12 m 
2.55 0.987, 9 m 
6.54 3.24, 12 m 
2.21 6.107, 12m 
9.76 8.14, 12 m 
5.04 4.89, 12 m 
11.167 18.507, 12 m 
3.65 0.65, 9 m 
0.637" 1.907" 
0.02 1.887, 6 m 
0.63 0.83, 12 m 
3.51 1.40, 12 m 
0.32 1.097, 12 m 
1.20; 6.047, 12 m 
1.91 0.437, 9 m 
6.26 5.78, 12 m 
1.08 0.07, 12 m 
7.63 0.70+, 12 m 
1.43 151, 12 m 
3.63 0.487, 9 m 
4.098 0.8274 
2.57 2.25, 12 m 
1.64 0.54, 12 m 
i 
0.69f 1.12 
11.37" 8.89" 
2.04 0.26, 12 m 
4,17" 1.19" 
SEB. .a@hegcs 
4.36 2.56, 12 m 
11.96 4.32, 12 m 
5.73 5.95, 12 m 
0.57 0.31, 12 m 
7.10 4.60, 12 m 
0.60 0.117, 12 m 
0.18 0.08, 12 m 
2.17 2.09, 12 m 
1.48 0.28, 6 m 
3.06 2.17, 12 m 
2.97 1.24, 9 m 
pA 4 3.18, 12 m 
5.81 5.347, 6 m 
4.74« 0.777* 
0.03; 0.17, 12 m 
1.94¢ 0.307, 12 m 
0.55; 2.347, 12 m 
1.62 1.60, 12 m 
|) i ae 
7.25 3.74, 12 m 
9.96 7.54, 12 m 
3.43 1.53, 12 m 
1.40 0.517" 
1.97+ 882+, 12 m 
2.20 0.96, 12 m 
1.75 2.50, 12 m 
4.93° 4.19° 
4.38 2.17, 12 = 
1.58 0.857, 12 m 
1.50 0.72, 12 m 
2.62 0.297" 
2.25+ 0.14, 12 m 
1.95 1.34, 12 m 
4.06 1.09, 12 m 
0.898 0.538 
0.49¢ 4.17, 12 m 
8.29 7.34, 12 m 
0.42 2.807, 9 m 


Div. Div. 

1938 1939 
Addressograph-Mult. .......... $1.40 $0.35 
en OE rr 1.50a 0.50 
Be LE 6 sos scan onan 0s 1.20a 0.25 
Alleghany Corp. (r)........... vate a 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel7}..... ae as 
OS ee ee 1.50 
PENA ROIS nc ccssencctseess 1.50 0.25 
ee 4 1 
Amer. Car & Foundry......... ‘ 
Amer. & Foreign Power....... ‘ 
American International ........ ap 
Amer. Locomotive............. ee 
American Radiator............ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill............ oe sia 
Amer. Smelting & Refin........ 2.25 0.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining ......... 1.25 “= 
i SE Blew cccncentowss 9 4.50 
American Tobacco “B”........ 5 1.25 
ON Kh ange 
Anaconda Copper ............. 0.50 0.25 
PETE 6d. cb etseecnkees _— oe 
Assoc. Dry Goods............. 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F...... ot rake 
Atlantic Refining.............. l 0.25 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)....... ee . 
Baltimore & Ohio............. ae ae 
Barber Asphalt ............+.++ “T i 
Beech-Nut Packing............ 5.50a 2.50a 
Bendix Aviation............... vee ae 
Bethlehem Steel ............-- _ — 
Borden Company............-> 1.40 0.30 
Borg-Warner .......--++++-++: 0.25 °0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit...... wikis eee 
Besok. Union Ges....cccccsess 0.40 vai 
Burroughs Add. Machine...... 0.50 0.20 
California Packing ...........- 1.25 ” 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale....... 0.25 7" 
Case, 3B. Beccccevcccsevcvcccess 5 - 
Colamese Corp.....csccccceees oes a 
Colotex Corp...sccccsccccccess Nae, - 
ee ee eee 4 1 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 2 1 
Chrysler Corp.......+++ee++++: 2 1 
EE rr er Tere 1.50a 0.50 
Columbia Gas & Elec.......... ca mers 
Commercial Credit ............ 1 1 
Commercial Solvents..........- Pea 
Commonwealth & Southern..... a es 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y...... 2 0.50 
Comsettteted GR .cccscccccee.s 0.80 0.20 
ES Ce eee rere 2 0.50 
Continental Oil (Del.)........ 1 0.25 
Corn Prod. Refining.........-- 3 0.75 
ae ES rrr re ; eet 
Cuban-American Sugar .......- ~ 
Curtiss-Wright ........+seeee+- 
Delaware & Hudson Co........ ou 
Del., Lack., & Western.......-. a rah 
Diamond Match............+«- 1.25 1.50 
eR ee ak is van eine 6000 3 1 
Du Pont de Nemours........-.- 3.25 1.25 
Eastman Kodak.............+- 6.50 3 
Blec, Auto-Lite ..ccccccccccces 1 0.50 
Electric Power & Light......... oe cen 
ES ES err errr re oe me 
General Electric ........ccee- 0.90 0.25 
PEE on phin' cones 008% 2 0.50 
Gomeral BEls .ccccscccccvccees 3 2.87% 
General Motors .......0.s000- 1.50 0.75 
General Railway Signal........ 0.50 wee 
Gillette Safety Razor.......... 0.70 0.15 
TEED cas scand sasaeneevs 0.50 as 
eS SS Se errr eee ~— ae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber...... 0.25 0.25 
Great Northern Pfd........... = eee 
TS eT ee 0.60 0.15 
Hershey Chocolate ..........-. 3 0.75 
Household Finance............ 5a 2 
aS err — 
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Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; °29-’38 
223- 31; °28-’38* 
34- 4; °29-°38 
51- 1; °29-38 
72- 5; °31-°38 
355- 42; °29-’38 
85- 4; °29-’38 
158- 29; °27-’38 
107- 3; °29-’38 
199- 2; °29-38 
150- 3; °28’38 ~ 
136- 3; °28-38 
55- 3; °29-38 
144- 3; °29-°38 
130- 5; 28-38 
95- 13; °29-’38 
310- 70; °29-’38 
270- 44; °28-’38* 
33- 2; °28-38* 
175- 3; °29-38 
27- 1; °25-’38* 
76- 3; °25-’38 
298- 18; °29-’38 
78- 8; °28-’38 
67- 2; °29-°38 
145- 4; °29-38 
83- 5; 29-38 
114- 29; °29-38 
104- 5; °29-°38 
141- 7; °29-°38 
101- 16; °29-’38 
90- 3; °29-38* 
82- 5; °29-°38 
249- 10; °29-’38 
97- 6; °29-'38 
85- 4; 26-38 
99- 6; °26-’38 
515- 17; °28-38 
59- 1; °29-°38 
16- 48; °35-"38 
120- 4; °29-°38 
78- 10; °30-’38 
141- 5; °25-’38 
191- 41; °29-°38* 
140- 4; °29-°38 
85- 4; °25-’38 
63- 4; °29-°38 
30- 1; °29-°38 
182- 17; °28-’38 
46- 4; °28-'38 
92- 17; °28-’38 
63- 4; °26-’38 
126- 25; °26-38 
122- 6; °29-'38 
24- 1; °28-°38 
30- 1; °29-°38 
226- 7; °29-38 
170- 4; °29-38 
41- 10; °30-’38 
62- 6; °27-’38* 
231- 22; °29-’38 
265- 35; °29-’38 
174- 8; °28-’38 
104- 2; °29-38 
94- 2; °29-°38 
96- 8; °30-’38 
78- 19; °29-’38 
89- 28; °28-'38 
92- 8; °29-°38 
153- 6; °25-’38 
143- 6; °27-38 
55- 3; °29-38 
106- 2; °29-38 
155- 6; °27-’38 
155- 6; °27-38 
82- 6; °28-'38 
144- 26; °27-’38 
73- 44; °28-’38 
100- 3; °27-°38 


Prices 1939 Prices 


High Low Now 
2744- 24 25 
655- 54% 55 
10 - 9 9 

%- % 1 
28%- 20 21 

193 -170 170 
48%%- 364% 37 
100%- 88 90 
35 -24% 26 

3%- 2% 3 
7%- 6 6 
30%- 21% 23 
18%6- 14 15 
22%- 16% 17 
535%- 40% 41 
22%- 19% 20 
170%-149% 157 
89%4- 83% 85 
6%- 4% 5 
36%4- 26 27 
6%- 4% 5 
10%- 7% 9 
42%- 31% 33 
23%- 20% 21 
17%- 12% 14 
8%- 54% 6 
21%- 15% 17 

125 -121 123 
29%4- 22% 24 
80 - 60% 64 
21%- 16% 19 
32 - 235% 28 
13%- 9% 10 
19%- 15% = 17 
18%- 15% 16 
19%- 15% 18 
20%%- 165% 17 
94%4- 82 82 
24%%- 17% 21 
19%- 14% 16 
52%- 39% 41 
40%- 31 35 
851%4- 66% 74 
133-125 126 

9 - 6% 7 
57 - 46 51 
13%- 10% 11 
2%- 1% 2 
35 -29% 31 
9%- 8 9 
44 - 38 39 
3144- 26 28 
66%- 61% 65 
47%- 34% 35 
4%- 3% 4 
7%- 5% 6 
25%- 18% 21 
8%4- 6 7 
32%- 28% 31 
33%4- 30% 32 

156%-142 146 
186%-170 172 
38%4- 26% 33 
12%- 9% 10 

2%- 14 2 
445%- 37% 39 
42%4- 365% 40 
83 -72% 81 
515%- 42% 414 
28 - 19 19 

8%- 6% 7 
24%%4- 19 20 
24%4- 18% 21 
38%%- 29 31 
31%- 21% 25 
12%- 10 11 
61 - 54 59 
70%4- 68 70 

8%- 6% 7 
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Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1938 Div. Div. Long Term Prices 1939 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1937 m=months 1938 1939 Price Range High Low Now 
100 Paes  wthe  ° | -aseune Interboro Rapid Transit (r)...  ... ad 59- 2; °29-’38 9%- 6% $7 
No 815 $55 $9.92 $10.63, 12 m_ Int. Business Machines........ $6t $1.50¢ 255- 52; °29-°38 195%4-173 176 
No 4,246 68 6.31 300, 12m Int. Harvester ........222.00.. 2.15 0.80 142- 10; °28-’38 6656- 52 58 
No 14,584 14 3.32 2.09, 12 m__Int. Nickel of Canada......... 2 0.50 73- 4; °28-38 55%4- 46 49 
No 6,399 39 1.60 8 a SU en are 149- 3; °29-38 95%. 7% 8 
No 850 845 5.80 109,12 m Johns-Manville ............... 0.50 243- 10; °29-’38 105 - 85% 86 
No 10,822 30 4.60 0.76,6 m Kennecott Copper ............. 1.75 0.25 105- 5; °29-38 4436- 335g 36 
10 5,490 20 1.95 es Se eee 1.20 0.60 92- 6; °26-38 23%- 20% 22 
No 1,831 27 154 205,12 m Kroger Grocery ............... 1.90a 0.40 132- 10; °28-’38 25 - 20% 24 
No 2,510 16 4.19 1.58, 12 m___ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ...... 1.25 0.50 80- 4; °29-°38 56%- 43 49 
25 2,277 38 6.34 6.09, 12 m___ Liggett & Myers “B”.......... 5a 1 128- 34; °24-’38 107%4-100%4 102 
No 1490 49 8.47) 4.802 OS EO rer ee 3a 0.50 96- 8; °29-'38 544%4- 44%) 45 
25 520 26 1.01 151, 12 m__Loose-Wiles Biscuit............ 1.05 0.25 87- 15; ’°29-°38 22%4- 18 20 
10 1,872 18 0.85 L768, 12 m_Losillard (P.) Co............. 1.40 0.30 32- 8; °29-38 2436- 20% 23 
10 727 25 1.26 0.937, 12m McKeesport Tin Plate......... 0.50 118- 13; °28-38 183%- 12% 13 
No 597 64 2.15 156¢,12m Mack Trucks................. 0.25 +a 115- 10; °28-’38 30%- 22% 25 
No 1,656 40 2.52 eS ae eee 2 0.50 256- 17; °29-’38 43%- 37% 39 
10 1,858 32 2.86 0.81,9 m Mid-Continent Pet............ 0.60 - 45- 4; °26-38 16%- 135% 15 
No 5,217 33 3.73 3.50,12 m Montgomery Ward............ 1.50 0.75a 157- 4; 728-38 5434- 444%, 49 
5 4,263 10 0.85* 1.807* Nash-Kelvinator Corp.......... 0.12% nine 119- 5; °26-’38* 9%4- 7% 8 
10 6,289 15 1.62 1.76, 12 m National Biscuit .............. 1.60 0.40 237- 16; °28-38* 28%4- 23% 26 
No 1,628 ae 2.56 147, 12m. Nat. Cash Hesister............ 5 0.50 149- 5; °26-’38 26%4- 19% 20 
No 6,264 13 1.53 169,12 m Nat. Dairy Products........... 1 0.20 87- 10; °29-38 16%- 12% 15 
No 2,037 22 3.94 3.85, 12 m_ National Distillers Products.... 2 0.50 125- 13; °28-’38* 28%4- 235 27 
No 5,456 19 1.33” 1.27? Nat. Power & Light........... 0.60 0.15 72- 5; °26-’38 9%- 7% 8 
25 2,199 58 9.00  3.03,12m National Steel...............+- 1 0.40 99- 13; °29-’38 8144- 6844 72 
No 6,447 142 0.99 3.137, 12m New York Central............ aint on 257- 8; °29-'38 22%- 16 17 
100 1571 68 7.09; 958t,12m_ N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r)...... ie 133- 1; °29.’38 % % 1 
10 8575 22 1.98  1.55,12m North American............... 1.20 0.30 187- 10; °26-'38 2634- 2154 23 
25 6,261 29 2.71 2.42« Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2 l 99- 12; °27-'38 34%- 28 33 
No 15,000 3 0.20 0.22+,9 m_ Packard Motor Car............ shee nae 33- 2; °29-°38 4%- 3% 4 
50 13,168 = 85 2.07 0.84,12m_ Pennsylvania R. R..........--. 0.50 oe 110- 6; °29-'38 243%- 18% 20 
No 5,503 25 2.67 2.34, 12m _ Public Service of N. J......... 2.20 0.60 138- 25; °27-°38 383¢- 31% 38935 
No 3,820 64 3.30 0.33, 9 m Pullman Incorporated ......... 137% 0.25 99- 3; °27-’38 39%%- 3036 «31 
No 13,881 3 0.42 0.30, 12 m_ Radio Corporation..........-.. 0.20 ae 115- 3; °29.’38 8%4- 6% 7 
1 1,585 1 1.784 0.51,9 m Remington Rand, Inc......... 1.10 0.40 58- 1; 27-38 17%- 12% = 14 
No 5,593 33 1.14 1.86},12m _ Republic Steel................ a iis 80- 2; °30-'38 253%- 18 19 
10 10,000 = 15 2.82 2.37, 12 m__ Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.90 0.50 66- 27; °29.'38 45 - 37% 39 
No 5,527 43 $.72 a ae 5.50a 0.75 198- 10; °27-’38 7744- 67 70 
No 276 16 1.094 0.514 Smith (L. C.)-Corona......... 1 0.25 4l- 1; °30-°38 17%- 13% 17 
5 31361 20 ee Socony-Vacuum .......-+-++++ 0.50 0.25 23- 5; 31-38 13%- 12 13 
No 746 32 2.87« 1.12 South Porto Rico Sugar....... 1.75a 0.50 49- 4; °27-°38 1854- 16 16 
25 3,183 22 222 2.10, 12 m Southern Cal. Edison.......... 1.75a 1 92- 10; °27-°38 2754- 23% 26 
100 3,773 200 0.20 1.817, 12m Southern Pacific .............. a at 158- 6; °29-’38 2154- 15 16 
100 1,298 158 1.69; 2.697, 12m Southern Railway ...........-. — a 165- 2; °28-’38 23%- 16% £18 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0.62,12m Standard Brands ..........--. 0.62% 0.25 89- 6; °26-’38 7%4- 6% 7 
No 2,162 56 0.86¢ 2.237, 12m Standard Gas & Electric (r)...  ... ‘in 244- 2; °29.38 4%- 3% 4 
No 13,004 43 3.17 1.84,9 m Standard Oil of California..... 1.40a 0.30a 82- 15; °26-’38 30%- 26% 28 
25 25,856 44 See Standard Oil of New Jersey... 1.50a wie 85- 19; °29.°38 53%4- 46% 47 
10 1,713 16 5.29 5.10, 12 m_ Sterling Products............. 3.80 0.95 79- 46; °33-’38 74%%- 69 73 
5 1,242 12 149 0.247, 12m  Stewart-Warner ............--- ja abe 77- 2; °29-°38 12%- 95% 10 
25 ~=10,877 45 5.02 2.13, 12 m Texas Corporation............. 2 0.50 75- 9; 26-38 481%4- 41 41 
No 3,840 15 3.02 1.81, 12 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........... y. 0.50 85- 12; °26-°38 3254- 29% 30 
No 2,411 17 4.49 0.59,12 m_ Timken Roller Bearing........ a 0.25 139- 8; °29.°38 544%4- 438% 45 
2 il 4 1.14 0.66, 12 m_ Transamerica ........-..---++:- 0.75 0.37% 67- 2; °29-’38 7%- 6% y 
No 734 37 6.70 2.41, 12m Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 2.50 0.50 182- 7; °28-’38 66 - 57 58 
No 8,903 27 481  1.50,9m Union Carbide & Carbon...... 240 0.90 140- 16; °29°38 90%. 8080 
2 4,666 30 258  1.47,12m Union Oil of California....... 120 0.30 58- 8; 28-38 19%. 18% 19 
100 § 2,223 198 6.15 662,12 m Union Pacific..............+6- 6 3 298- 27; °29.’38 104 - 88% 96 
5 2,531 10 1LS2 2.05, 12 m United Aircraft .............. 1.25 “ee 162- 7; °29-°38* 4236- 335g 37 
No 14,529 3 0.22 0.077, 12m United Corporation ........... La _— 76- 2; °29-°38 3%- 2% 3 
No 2,897 56 4.08 SSS. 12 me Uniled Beh. oo cccsccicccescccs 3 2 159- 10; °26-’38 78%- 63 73 
No 23,252 ll 1.05 0.96, 12 m United Gas Improvement ...... 1 0.25 60- 9; ’29-38 13%- 11% 12 
No 397 7 2.737" 7.607" U. S. Leatinee cccccccccccceses ve pice 51- 1; °28-'38 5%- 4% 5 
20 696 38 3.21 2.38,12m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry......... 2 2 72- 6; °28-'38 49 - 37% 44 
No 900 20 0.54¢ 0.477,12m_ U.S. Realty & Improve........ — 120- 2; ’29-38 6%- 4% £5 
10 1,572 22 2.21 Re eee nas - 72- 1; °29-38 52%- 40% 42 
50 529 77 9.49 3.80, 11 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M....... 4 2 141- 10; °32-’38 65%- 52% 55 
100 8,703. 117 8.58 De Br Ns cis cas cic c caine sisic er ‘ac 262- 21; °29-38 70 -53% 54 
100 1,045 198 3.18 157+, 12m Western Union............---- oe ves 272- 12; °28-’38 24%- 20% +# 21 
No 3,107 14 2.01 0.32,12 m Westinghouse Air Brake....... 1 0.25 68- 9; °27-’38 31%- 23% 25 
50 2,592 70 7.53 3.38, 12 m Westinghouse Electric......... 2.50 0.50 293- 16; °28-°38 120 - 98 103 
10 = 9,750 21 3.42 2.95, 12 m Woolworth, F. W...........--. 2.40 0.60 104- 22; °29-°38 5034- 46 46 
1 1,300 6 0.85 0.167,12m Yellow Truck “B”............ 37- 1; °29-°38 21%- 16% 17 
t Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended 
(u) Plus 3% in stock. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


(s) Plus 20% in stock. 


(t) Plus 5% in stock. 


uly 31. 
(v) Plus 2% in stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
ecember 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(w) Six months ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


(x) Plus 4% in stock. 


(y) Six 


months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. ¢ Six months ended Oct. 31. ** 100% payable in stock. ftRecently merged. Figures for Allegheny Steei only. 
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ROGRESS follows in the wake of the 

farmer's plow! Many of the nation’s 
huge industries today are dependent upon 
the products of the soil for raw materials 
and upon the farmer himself as a market 
for their manufactured products. To ade- 
quately maintain the vital contact between 
farm and factory, efficient rail transportation 
is of first importance. Precision Transporta- 
tion—the Norfolk and Western Railway's 
unexcelled freight service—provides that 
contact for shippers and receivers between 
the Midwest and the Virginias and Caro- 
linas and between the North and the South. 
Every freight shipment routed via the 
Norfolk and Western is handled carefully. 
dispatched promptly, and delivered on time. 
Specify Precision Transportation on your 
next shipment. Any of the Railway's Freight 
Traffic Department representatives will glad- 
ly furnish complete information regarding 
rates, routes, and schedules. 


¢ 


At Roanoke, Virginia, the railway main- 
tains an Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment that will gladly furnish complete infor- 
mation about industry and agriculture in the 
railway’s territory. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








Mr. Bullitt’s War Plans 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S determination 
to silence Congress on all questions 
touching foreign policy finds its most 
aggressive expression in the White 
House drive to repeal or modify the 
Neutrality Act. 

Ambassador William C. Bullitt at 
Paris, who is the President’s trusted 
guide on all major decisions in for- 
eign affairs, has convinced the most 
influential New Dealers that the Unit- 
ed States cannot prepare adequately to 
exercise its proper influence in Euro- 
pean affairs until the Neutrality Act is 
out of the way. Our President’s hands 
must be “untied.” 

In the course of the private discus- 
sions at the White House throughout 
February with members of the House 
and Senate Military Committees, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt found occasion to out- 
line the fundamentals of his foreign 
policy in definite and specific terms. 

He is convinced—and has been since 
the Munich agreements of last Septem- 
ber—that an early general war in Eu- 
rope is “inevitable.” 

He feels equally certain that once 
such a conflagration starts the direct 
military involvement of the United 
States likewise will be “inevitable.” 


MILITARY ALLIANCE AHEAD? 


His own careful studies have con- 
vinced him that this involvement of 
the United States must be necessarily 
in alliance with England, France and 
Russia. 

No general war against this combi- 
nation of powers, President Roosevelt 
feels, could be successful ultimately. 
The final result would be another 
“world triumph” for America, which 
would make this country the undis- 
puted world power. 

Obviously there are many holes in 
this official conception of the world 
diplomatic situation. But the technical 
imperfections in the picture are of neg- 
ligible importance in the light of the 
major motif. Acceptance of a world 
war as inevitable, with American mili- 
tary participation necessarily to fol- 
low—even as a thesis of an excited 
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moment—does nevertheless present a 
topic for sober public reflection. 

But such annoying debate happily 
might be avoided if only the Neutral- 
ity Act were modified to give the Presi- ’ 
dent blanket discretionary powers for 
dealing with Europe. 

Undoubtedly the Senate will give | 
early consideration to proposals to ; 
amend the Neutrality Act, and this dis- 
cussion will open the way to a thor- 
ough inquiry into existing American 
commitments in Europe. It is acknowl- 
edged by several influential Senate 
leaders that such an inquiry will con- 
firm emphatically the wisdom of our 
prevailing Neutrality legislation which 
effectively deprives the President of all 
power of formal aliance in the event 
of war. 





THEY DON’T BELIEVE US 
The Johnson Act, which forbids 


credits to any government in default 
on its war debt schedule, is likewise a 
solid force protecting the peace of 
America. No direct attempt to repeal 
the Johnson Act is in prospect, but a 
potential device for circumventing the 
law is found in the recent expansion 
of credit arrangements with Brazil. 
American credits to France, England 
and Russia by way of Brazil would 
serve the double purpose of protecting 
South America against European ag- 
gression while at the same time pro- 
viding the essential sinews of war for 
what Mr. Bullitt calls “the moral axis 
of peace.” 

But the fatal weakness in the Bullitt 
program is that no responsible author- 
ity in Europe believes it. The “moral 
axis of peace” is only another slogan. 
It has the same unreal meaning as 
“a layman’s balance” in the budget. 
European nations long since ceased 
basing policies upon official declara- 
tions in Washington. Foreign ministers 
probe instead for the real pulse of 
American sentiment. 

No responsible authority in Europe 
banks today on American participation 
in the next war. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 














from Here to Ear 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE IS LONG DISTANCE 
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Te have amessage. You want anear. It’s 
miles away, with millions of other ears in + 
between. But Long Distance will deliver 
your message quickly right to the ear you 
want to reach—and bring back an answer. 


When you want personal news from far- 





away relatives and friends... when you 
need immediate information onlPbusifiess 
problems ... turn to your telephone. It’s 
direct. It’s fast. It’s inexpensive. Look in 


the front of your telephone directory and 


ee 


see how Jow the rates really are. Then 





name the number and the EAR 





is HERE! 








The day of Richard E. Waggener, leading television engineer, is full of complicated technical problems. You can 
be sure he welcomes pleasant leisure moments spent with mild, rich-flavored Camels. He says: “It’s a comfort to 





1 A TELEVISION BROADCAST is all set to start—time 
to be cool, steady. Engineer Richard E. Waggener of 
Philco (left) passes his Camels to Katharine Aldridge and 
Shane Kelly. All three welcome the pleasure of a mild, good- 
tasting Camel. “Easing off to let up—light up a Camel is a 
grand way to lessen nerve strain,” says Dick Waggener. 


LET UP_LIGHT UP A CAMELY 


ON THE AIR! Eye of television is an amazing scanning 
beam that zigzags over a scene 13,000 times per second. 
Reception is remarkably clear, thanks to engineers who solve 
television’s knotty problems. Many of these hard-working 
experts are Camel smokers. They find a pause and a Camel 
a delightful way to smooth out the rough spots of busy days. 


| FEEL CALMER, 
RESTED AFTER A BRIEF 
RECESS WITH A CAMEL 


CAMELS ARE 
SOOTHING TO 


MY NERVES 





3 AT A HOME RECEIVING SET: Mrs. Dorothy Temple 

is taking in the televised show while she enjoys a Camel. 
Mrs. Temple finds that Camels are an important contribution 
to the pleasure she gets out of living. She says: “Camels al- 
ways taste so good. They have a wonderful mé/dness. Besides, 
I find a pause and a Camel so soothing to my nerves.” 





COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
Smoke 6 packs of Camels 
and find out why they are the) 
LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Above—the Harlequin Great Dane relaxing after a hard 
run. Although the dog’s nerve system is high-keyed, sen- 
sitive like our own, when he tires, he halts instinctively! 
We are apt to keep going long past the capacity of our 
nerves. Yet you owe it to yourself to rest your nerves. Do 
it pleasantly, easily. Pause now and then— LET UP— 
LIGHT UP A CAMEL! Try Camels — today! There’s a 
world of comfort, pleasure in the milder, richer-tasting 
tobaccos of this finer cigarette. And remember, smokers 
find Camel’s costlier tobaccos are soothing to the nerves. 


“MY JOB CALLS FOR intense concentration,” says tele- 
vision engineer Waggener, “and that might mean a lot 
of nerve strain if I didn’t take it easy now and then to let up— 
light up a Camel!” For real enjoyment, for all the pleasure 
there is in smoking, let up—light up a Camel —the cigarette 
America’s smokers treasure most for mildness—for rich flavor! 






HE’S RESTING HIS NERVES 
-»- AND SO IS HE! 




















